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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses the personal opinion 
of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing as an individual. 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Carnegie Awaits 1948 

HEN THEY SAID “for the duration and six months,” 

somebody must have had in mind the English habit of 
under-statement. We are now in our second year of the post- 
war era, but you would never know it from the latest 
announcement of Carnegie Institute. Plans to resume the 
famous series of Carnegie International Exhibitions of Con- 
temporary Painting have been delayed until the fall of 1948. 
Next year we will again have an All-American show, an 
invited exhibition of about 300 paintings picked by Director 
Homer Saint-Gaudens. 

The decision not to resume the International in 1947 was 
influenced, writes John O'Connor, Jr., “by the feeling that 
the reopening should be deferred until European painting is 
once more in a position to achieve its former high standard.” 
This policy is similar to the one that followed World War I. 
The first International after Germany won a postponement 
on Nov. 11, 1918, was not held until the spring of 1920, 
when approximately 18 months had elapsed. 

Judging from the news of clashing interests and petty 
bickering emanating from U. N. and the Council of Foreign 
Ministers, Mr. Saint-Gaudens and his assistant director, who 
carried on so well during the actual war, may be optimistic 
about that standard in European art circles, 





Sweeney Resigns 

Fe BEHIND the iron curtain that the Museum of Modern 

Art has always maintained between the public and its 
administrative activities, the art world learned the other day, 
largely by hearsay, that James Johnson Sweeney, brilliant 
head of the painting and sculpture department, had resigned. 
At first the information was semi-denied, then it was semi- 
confirmed through a letter from Nelson Rockefeller, Modern’s 
president. Thousands of words were typed or printed, and 
still 57th Street didn’t know if it was coming, going or 
delayed in transit. What had happened to cost the museum 
one of its few competent leaders? Was Sweeney fired or 
disgusted ? 

Adding strongly to the tension was a letter signed by two- 
score artists protesting the resignation and lauding Mr. 
Sweeney's work for their cause. Since artists are not espe- 
cially known for their appreciation, this letter carried weight, 
but evidently not enough. As Mr. Rockefeller belatedly ex- 
plained it, there would be a “revised administrative program,” 
revolving around a co-ordination administrative committee 
composed of Monroe Wheeler, Alfred Barr, John Abbott. 
Ione Ulrich and Rene d’Harnoncourt. In other words, the 
terms of Mr. Sweeney’s contract had been altered; instead of 
giving orders he would take them—and he wasn’t even about 
to take them. 

The art world can thank Emily Genauer, critic of the 
World-Telegram, for ferreting out what facts we now have. 
She alone had enough newspaper instinct to “get the story” 
(see World-Telegram for Nov. 9). At the end of her story 
Miss Genauer asked these embarrassing questions: 

“When will the Museum of Modern Art rid itself of internal 
politics, make clear and direct statements to the press, adopt 
an attitude of friendliness to and interest in artists? When 
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will it get itself a responsible, well-qualified top director who 
will run the show competently and take responsibility for 
all its functioning, admittedly complex, but surely not more 


so than the Metropolitan’s, which has 20 times more wall 
space, more than two million annual visitors, countless cura- 
torial departments and a vast building campaign on its 
hands?” There has been no answer. 


Packaging the Book 

a 1905, the nation’s oldest Book Show has been staged 
\ at New York’s National Arts Club, keynoting the literary 
activities of this venerable institution. Each year American 
publishers have exhibited their best, and through intelligent 
management the Club has spread the gospel of artistic typog- 
raphy and format. This year the show, chairmanned by Gen. 
Tristram Tupper, went a step further and held a contest to 
decide “the best book jacket of 1946.” 

More than 80 book publishers submitted 380 jackets. 
Picked to judge the contest were Emily Genauer, Alfred 
Frankfurter, Alan D. Gruskin and Peyton Boswell, Jr. After 
three hours of concentrated deliberation the evening of 
November 12, the following were declared winners: First, 
Folk Art of Rural Pennsylvania by Frances Lichten (Scrib- 
ners); Second, Not So Wild a Dream by Eric Sevareid 
(Knopf); Third, Thésée by Andre Gide (Pantheon). Hon- 
orable mentions went to As He Saw It by Elliott Roosevelt, 
Brooklyn, U.S.A. by Richmond and Lamarque, and a chil- 
dren’s coloring book. While this juror cannot agree with the 
selections of his fellow-jurors, except for the Sevareid book, 
this is a move in the right direction and, if continued annu- 
ally, should help lift the standard of the book jacket craft. 

The exhibition, comprising a colorful display of 2,000 
titles, continues to Nov. 27. The public is invited to brouse 
or buy. 


The Orton Collection 
ey: of the Pacific Northwest comes the success story of an 


idea and an ideal that we are proud to print (see page 
20) in the hope that it will encourage others to go and do 
likewise. Charles Orton wanted to honor the love which his 
wife, Virginia, had for art, and instead of transferring this 
desire into the legal phraseology of a last will and testament, 
the two have shared the enjoyment of building a collection 
that commemorates their kindred spirits—and, at the same 
time, benefiting their cultural community. The Orton Art 
Collection, just presented to the State College of Washington 
in Pullman, stands as a monument to something deeper than 
the usual acquisitive instincts of humans—or the ego that. 
in isolated cases, has urged artists to build galleries of 
private museums to glorify their individual efforts. 

Professor Worth Griffin’s story relates an inspiring exam- 
ple of public spirit finding outlet through mutual love of 
aesthetic beauty. It is in the American tradition that has 
given birth to most of our great art museums. 


CuristMAs Girts:—May I respectfully draw my readers’ 
attention to the Christmas Gift Blank inserted in this issue. 
Conditions being what they are, it is none too early. The 
blank is for your convenience. 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


Source of Sorrow 
Str: The cover, Source of Sorrow, by 
Gonzalez, was so pleasing, I, for one, am 
grateful for your selection. However, the 
first place award of Pepsi-Cola to Boris 
Deutsch’s painting was a surprise, since 
it is so like Picasso’s Guernica. I wonder 
if the psychology in art today is so very 
different from the child who can only get 
attention by being naughty. Our museums 
are being filled with paintings so ludi- 
crous that they cause laughter among 
adults and form a horror chamber for 
children. I have been looking forward to 
art’s development as fine modern furni- 
ture has developed from the Mission Type 
era, but except for work like Source of 
Sorrow very little seems to happen. 
—Mrs. JULIAN SYMTHE, Chicago. 


Geared to Bite 
Sir: Is it hashish or some other potent 
intoxicant that upsets juries—such as the 
Carnegie jury that put its stamp of ap- 
proval on that dreadful scrawl entitled 
Gear by Karl Knaths? Certainly the jury 
must have said: “This guy has something 
and although we do not know what it is, 
it deserves consideration. Any man who 
paints as badly as Knaths surely needs 
$1,000. Let’s give it to him.” And that 
must be how painter Knaths received the 
award and that approval is going to en- 
courage a mass of incapables, and for the 
next decade we will have a series of 
toothed wheels with a venomous bite in 
them. 
—CHARLEs S. BunDy, LOs Angeles. 


Clatter on the Stairs 
Sir: Evelyn Marie Stuart (Oct. 15 issue) 
informs us of what in art these days 
makes’ the biggest clatter on the stairs to 
the attic. She forgot to mention the Nude 
Descending the Staircase, That, Miss Stu- 
art, was a noise heard round the world! 
—MABEL HUTCHISON, Riverside, Calif. 


An Evelyn Fan 
Str: As a subscriber to your magazine, 
I wish to say that among the best articles 
I enjoy are the ones by Evelyn Marie 
Stuart. 
—PavuL Grimm, Palm Springs, Calif. 
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Dancers: ADOLF ODORFER 


SYRACUSE, NOVEMBER 2ND—The Syra- 
cuse Museum of Fine Arts is celebrat- 
ing its Golden Anniversary by staging 
its 11th Exhibition of Ceramics, con- 
tinuing until Dec. 15. The Annual, 
which was discontinued during the war 
years, has now been resumed on an 
even larger scale than before. Cera- 
mists from all sections of the country 
are showing diverse examples of their 
skills and the displayed cunning of their 
potters’ wheels ranges from sculptural 
essays to new departures in the more 
utilitarian fields. The exhibition was co- 
sponsored by the Onondaga Pottery 
Company and is a noteworthy addition 


Five Bowls by Gertrud and Otto Natzler. 
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Horse and Colt: W. W. Swa.iow. I.B.M. $500 Prize 


American Ceramists Display Their Craft at Syracuse Museum 


to industry’s participation in the fine 
arts. 

Outstanding among the prize-winners 
is William M. Swallow, who not only 
won a $500 award from the I.B.M. Cor- 
poration for his The Way of the Red 
Clay, Amish Boy, Horse and Colt (terra 
cotta and iron), but the $100 prize from 
the National Sculpture Society, for “a 
work of sculpture in ceramics possess- 
ing the highest sculptural quality re- 
gardless of method,” for his stained 
terra cotta, titled The Cow with the 
Silver Horns, Notable is its incised dec- 
oration employing a Pennsylvania but- 
ter mold design. The Way of the Red 


$100 Laughlin Prize 
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Clay incorporates symbols that, though 
regional in origin, speak an interna- 
tional tongue, insofar as the sons of 
the soil are concerned. Large masses 
have been employed to give earthy 
weight and movement to the group. 

A terra cotta fish (blue-green glaze), 
awarded the $100 prize from Artists 
for Victory, was executed by Carl Wal- 
ters, and commands with its understand- 
ing of glaze and color. An enamel on 
copper, titled Ruby Plaque, by Edward 
Winter, cleverly abstracts a leaf motif. 
It was awarded *the $100 prize from 
the B. F. Drakenfeld & Company. 

A $500 award, offered this year for 
the first time by Richard B. Gump, of 
San Francisco, for “the best ceramic 
design suitable for mass production,” 
was equally divided among the five fol- 
lowing artists: Marguerite Wildenhain, 
William Manker, Beatrice Wood, An- 
tonio Priete, and Herbert H. Sanders. 

Other $100 prize awards were given 
by corporations throughout the country. 
Recipients of these awards were: Maija 
Grotell, Edwin and Mary Scheier, Laura 
Anderson, Henry Varnum Poor, Paul 
Bogatay, Sandro Giampietro, Gertrud 
and Otto Natzler, and Kenneth Bates. 

Non-prize-winning exhibits noted by 
this observer are Clivia Calder’s terra 
cotta Gorilla which achieves simplicity 
with its powerful textured surface; a 
set of four amusing miniatures of ani- 
mals, calculated to charm the behold- 
er, by Stella C. Jeszke; and a chuckle- 
ful terra cotta Jonah and the Whale as 
conceived by Lois Mahier. Not to be 
forgotten is the magnificent color ob- 
tained by William Manker in his mus- 
tard yellow glazed bowl, adroitly pat- 
[Please turn to page 31] 
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The Spirit of France 


BorrowInc from more than 30 museums, gal- 
leries and private collections in the United 
States, Canada, England and France, two mu- 
seums—the Toledo Museum and the Art Gallery 
of Toronto—have assembled an all-star exhibi- 
tion of French painting covering the past 200 
years. Now on view in Toledo through December, 
the paintings will later travel across the border 
for a two-months’ stay in Toronto, beginning in 
January. 

The Spirit of Modern France, subtitled “An 
Essay on Painting in Society (1745-1946),” be- 
gins with the reign of Louis XV, when the pat- 
ronage of court society determined the art of 
the period, and concludes in the present of post- 
World War II Paris, with eight pictures selected 
by Jean Cassou, director of the Paris Museum 
of Modern Art. 

Blake-More Godwin, Toledo director, and Mar- 
tin Baldwin, curator of the Toronto gallery, 
worked together for more than a year planning 
the ambitious 84-picture exhibition. A foreword 
to the illustrated catalogue explains the large 
scope of the show, which includes fine examples 
by 54 painters: 

“During these two centuries France has bred 
artists and craftsmen whose qualities and capa- 
bilities have led and taught the world. Such men 
are not insensible to their surroundings, and it 
is the purpose of this exhibition to show first 
how the artists in the past took part in the 
dominant ideas of their time, changing as ideas 
were changing and second, how their work, 
however varied and personal it now seems, still 
maintains the elements which have placed the 
people of France in the vanguard of civilization.” 

Divided into 15 parts, the exhibition traces 
painters’ response to the turbulent history of 
France, from the patrician art exemplified by 
Boucher and the earthy commonplaces of Char- 
din; through Revolution-born art and painting 
of the Napoleonic Era, with its revival of Roman 
classicism; to the succeeding Romanticism and 
their emphasis on action; onward to the indus- 
trial revolution and the gradual separation of 
artists and public, resulting in the preoccupa- 
tion with plastic problems: the Impressionist, 
Post-Impressionist, Cubists and all who stemmed 
from them. 

Highlights in the first half of this stellar show 
are Duplessis’ Portrait of Benjamin Franklin; 
é a two important portraits by David, the first 
= , ; ie a. ORE, painted in the year of Terror, the second in 1795; 
Asove—La Japonuise by Monet. Lent by Duveen examples by Gericault and Delacroix; watercol- 


ors by the charming social historian, Guy; five 
BELow—Third Class Carriage by DAUMIER Daumiers, including a magnificent version of the 


Lent by the National Gallery of Canada oft-painted Third Class Carriage, loaned by the 
National Gallery of Toronto and similar to the 
one owned by the Metropolitan); two Corots, a 
Millet, and a Courbet. 

The late 19th century is fully represented by 
such peak performances as Renoir’s Bathers 
with Crab (reproduced on the April 15, 1945, 
DIGEST cover), loaned by Durand-Ruel; Degas’ 
Carriage at the Races from the Boston Museum; 
Manet’s M. de Jouy, loaned by Erich Goeritz of 
London; Pissarro’s La Cote du Jallais Pointoise, 
loaned by William Church Osborne, and Monet’s 
splendid La Japonaise, a portrait of his first wife 
which was later bought by a M. Hoschede, whose 
widow became the second Madame Monet, 
loaned by Duveen. 

Because the museum directors decided to ex- 
clude all foreign-born painters, Van Gogh, 
Picasso and others are noticeably absent. 

The contemporary pictures sent from Paris 
are by artists probably unfamiliar to most 
Americans—Charles Lapicque, Jean Bazaine, 
Maurice Esteve, Edouard Pignon, Icon Gischia, 
Andre Fougeron and Gabriel Robin, and will 
thus provide a piquant exhibition within an 
exhibition for visitors to this important show. 
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Glackens Memorial 


THE NINTH MEMORIAL exhibition of 
paintings by William Glackens affirms, 
as all the previous exhibitions have, the 
gifts of this artist. In the present show- 
ing, devoted mainly to portraits and 
still lifes, there are a number of can- 
vases never before shown publicly. 
Among them is a portrait of Glackens’ 
early, dark period, George Luks, that 
has a peculiar fascination in its por- 
trayal of the painter as a young man 
and in its vivacity of presentment. 


The still lifes all have their enchant- 
ments of glowing color and finely re- 
lated forms. A small canvas of Apple 
and Pear is luminous in its textures and 
suggestive of mass and volume. It has 
been said that Cézanne’s paintings of 
fruit suggested the elemental powers 
of nature in growth and final maturity. 
It is exactly what this unpretentious 
canvas achieves in its own manner. 


The standing portrait of Walter 
Hampden, as Hamlet, owing to the 
special lighting device which floods the 
entire canvas with radiance, has never 
appeared before to such advantage. 
The richness of the red drapery of the 
decor and the delicate, yet firm delinea- 
tion of the structure of the face are 
fully revealed. . 


Family Group, so often admired, is 
included, as well as the delightful fan- 
tasy of Lenna in Dream Ride. Like 
everything that Glackens painted these 
canvases possess decorative charm as 
well as sound portraiture. Some small 
landscapes present another and felici- 
tous facet of the artist’s accomplish- 
ment. (Open to the public daily, through 
Dec. 1, from 2 to 6 P.M., at the Glack- 
ens residence.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


The Horse in Art 


A theme show entitled “The Horse in 
Paint and Sculpture” at the Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery is calculated to tie 
in with the National Horse Show at 
Madison Square Garden. However, the 
horsey set should stick to the Garden 
and leave this exhibition to the art- 
lovers, who will find some good paint- 
ing but no trace of tan-bark. With the 
exception of de Chirico’s classical 
Cheval Brun and some of the sculpture, 
the horse finds his way only incidental- 
ly into the art, along with other ele- 
ments. 


Particularly striking is Night Rider, 
rough-hewn from blue slate by Sey- 
mour Lipton. Lillian Dubin, showing 
for the first time, achieves a beauti- 
fully contrived and controlled oil with 
Polo. Milton Avery fans will find the 
artful Rider in Central Park early and 
a bit different. Wharton Esherick’s gay 
Horse Race in bronze is a‘tour de force, 
being six separate sculptures mounted 
on a single base. Thirteen other artists 
keep the tempo of the show at a brisk 
canter. (Through November 23.)—A. L. 


Tolman Directs National Collection 


Ruel P. Tolman, formerly acting di- 
rector of the National Collection of 
Fine Arts and curator of the Division 
of Graphic Arts, has been appointed 
director of the National Collection and 
has severed his connections with the 
Graphic Arts Division. 
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IT IS ALL TOO RARE that an artist of 
entrenched reputation offers an exhibi- 
tion so intimate and unpretentious as 
Henry Varnum Poor’s show, opening 
at the Rehn Galleries Nov. 19. Perhaps 
because of pressure from gallery or 
public most artists feel they cannot 
afford a show which does not include 
a number of paintings invisibly stamped 
“major work—for museum or big col- 
lector only.” 

For this current show, on the other 
hand, Poor has sent more than 20 paint- 
ings, small to medium-sized pictures 
for the most part, with none striking a 
formal note. The result is an ingratiat- 
ing show which brings to the visitor 
an intimate knowledge of Poor’s work: 
the people, landscapes and objects he 


Little Nude: HENRY VARNUM POOR 


An Intimate View of Varnum Poor’s Talent 


likes best to paint and the way he se- 
lects their characteristics to recreate 
them on canvas or paper. Often in this 
modest process a superlative painting, 
like Little Nude, comes into view—in 
its combination of classic harmony and 
human warmth one of the best efforts 
in the exhibition. 


Other pictures which yield similar 
satisfaction in a show which never de- 
parts from its high level of integrity 
and dignity are the two landscapes, 
White Cloud, a rugged essay in green, 
blue and white; and the graceful water- 
color, Spring Afternoon. Also two por- 
traits: a sensitive full-length study of 
Poor’s young neighbor, Marion Har- 
grove, and a vigorous head of Karl 
Zerbe. (To Dec. 6.)—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Tam Combines the Cerebral and Emotional 


REUBEN TAM’S sensual joy for color 
and pigment is amply demonstrated in 
a current exhibition of his paintings at 
the Downtown Gallery. The artist’s in- 
terests lie mostly in the direction of 
the semi-abstract to which he brings a 
combination of the cerebral and emo- 
tional approach. The resultant canvases, 
however, show no conflict because of 
this; well integrated, they are exciting, 
evidencing the artist’s originality of 
approach. 


Volcanic Range is an orchestration 
of color, while Mountains is an over- 
powering and dynamic effort. Hothouse 
reveals the artist as a sensitive and 
sophisticated colorist; Night Seas is a 


stirring and emotional abstraction, well 
conveying the turbulence of its sub- 
ject. Through November 30.—BEN WOLF. 


Art on the New York Central 


Not to be outdone by either Fred 
Harvey or the airlines, the New York 
Central System has gathered together 
the largest group of full-color repro- 
ductions of famous paintings yet assem- 
bled for the traveling public. Many of 
the 406 reproductions, which are being 
installed two by two in the bulkheads 
of the new streamlined coaches, were 
made from originals belonging to the 
Metropolitan Museum and the Chicago 
Art Institute. 


The Sand Artist: GEORGE LUKS 


Easter Sunday: GEORGE BELLOWS 


State Department Sends Business-Sponsored Art as U. S. Envoys 


THE NEWEST INSTALLMENT Of the fast- 
growing art activities of the State De- 
partment, which New Yorkers may see 
in preview at the Grand Central Gal- 
leries from November 20 to December 
5, should prove enlightening to the over- 
seas audiences for which it is designed. 
“Sixty Americans Since 1800” doesn’t 
pretend to be a comprehensive exhibi- 
tion, although representation of major 
trends as well as individual artist's 
work is good. As a selection from the 
IBM fine arts collection it does repre- 
sent the first, and far and away the 
largest industry-sponsored art project 
in the world, a kind of art patronage 
that, so far as we know, scarcely ex- 
ists outside of this country. 

In the name of International Busi- 
ness Machines, Thomas J. Watson has 
bought more than 30,000 art items in 
the last ten years. Part of these, chosen 
with an eye to creative expression 
rather than geographical representation 
(as were the two World's Fairs’ “Art 
in 79 Countries’’), have been ear-mark- 
ed for the permanent museum which 
is being built at Endicott, N. Y. It was 
from this group that LeRoy Davidson 
drew the exhibition to send first to 
Cairo, where it will open in January 
under the sponsorship of King Farouk, 
and thence to Italy, where, joined with 
works from other business collections it 
will tour Europe as “American Indus- 
try Sponsors Art.” 

The IBM collection begins with a por- 
trait by Samuel F. B. Morse, a typical 
Hudson River landscape by Durand, and 
Cole’s Mt. Chocorua. The misty, Rous- 
seau-ish Evening in the Tropics by 
Church is nothing short of startling 
(see cover), and Bierstadt, with his 
grandiose Rocky Mountains is also in 
good representation. Star performances 
are contributed by Homer, Eakins and 
Ryder—The Shepherdess, last seen in 
the Homer exhibition at the Whitney; 
the dark, intense portrait of Mr. Charles 
Linford the Artist by Eakins. Genre is 
well taken care of by Eastman John- 
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son and by the seldom-encountered R. 
Caton Woodville. 

Work by each of The Eight is in- 
cluded, of which Luks’ enchanting ur- 
chin, The Sand Artist; Prendergast’s 
delightfully decorative On the Shore; 
Lawson’s Little Church Around the 
Corner and Sloan’s Bleecker Street, 
Saturday Night are particularly good 
examples. Bellows’ big Easter Sunday 
is a major canvas. Paintings by Hop- 
per, Marsh, Du Bois, Curry, Wood, 
Burchfeld and Pittman should also be 
cited as typical or good examples. 

It -is in the modern group, however, 
that the public is likely to find the most 
surprises—both as to quantity and qual- 
ity—-because the IBM collection has 
generally been thought. to be a con- 
servative one. To single out a few, most 
of them fairly recent purchases, one 
finds Hartley’s strong, stark Nova 


Woman on Trapeze: Kart ZERBE 


Scotia Fishermen; a powerful abstrac- 
tion by Dove; Stuart Davis’ vital, prize- 
winning Ursine Park; Weber’s linear, 
colorful Guitar Player; G. L. K. Mor- 
ris’ excellent abstraction, Orvieto; 
Gwathmey’s splendidly designed and 
moving End of Day and de Diego’s 
amusing fantasy, Guilty Cats. Other 
notable examples are Hirsch’s Portrait 
of Somerset Maugham, Siporin’s Gueril- 
las and Zerbe’s Woman on Trapeze 
bought from the artist’s last show which 
just closed.—Jo GIBBs. 


Vehement Hues 


PAINTINGS OF NEW ENGLAND by Jo- 
hannes Schiefer, at the Kleemann Gal- 
lery, present the sobriety and reticence 
of that region under a different aspect 
than the familiar one. It is not that the 
artist has looked at the subjects through 
rose-colored glasses so much as through 
some violent colored ones that have, for 
example, turned the mellowed bricks of 
the old Nantucket buildings into viru- 
lent reds and the green foliage of Ver- 
mont into plangent blues. 

Nantucket, of course, has lost its 
staid placidity in the onrush of sum- 
mer visitors, yet its shaded streets and 
stately, old architecture are still hold- 
ing their own and have not yet lapsed 
into these circus-poster hues. It is true 
that a few of the paintings secure much 
of the character of place, such as Morn- 
ing in Nantucket with its winding 
streets and glimpse of picket fence and 
rioting flowers. 

The small canvases are the best in 
this respect, such as Street Corner, the 
amusing Buggy Ride, or the smaller 
version of Ocean House. Flowers, ex- 
ecuted in heavy pigment, is thoroughly 
satisfying. Vermont, to one beholder at 
least, loses heavily by the translation 
of its aloof serenity into such vehement 
hues. While it is not necessary to copy 
nature’s face, it is rather distressing to 
see it so completely distorted. (No- 
vember. )—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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La Vachere: THEODORE ROBINSON 





Val @’Arconville: THEODORE ROBINSON 


Brooklyn Honors Memory of Theodore Robinson, Impressionist 


NOTHING CAME EASY to Theodore Rob- 
inson, not even breathing. After suffer- 
ing physically all his life from a bad 
asthmatic condition, and suffering men- 
tally and emotionally with his paintings, 
which never satisfied him, he finally 
gave up the unequal struggle and died 
in 1896, at the age of 46—leaving be- 
hind him a poetic, lyrical body of work 
and a definite place in art history as 
the first and most influential of the 
American Impressionists, Now, a half 
century after Robinson’s death, John 
H. I. Baur of the Brooklyn Museum 
has assembled the first comprehensive 
exhibition of his paintings, watercolors 
and drawings, the fourth in a series the 
Museum designed to shed fuller light 
on the work of neglected American 
artists. 

Robinson was born in Vermont, but 
his family moved to Wisconsin, where 
he was raised. He studied art in Chi- 
cago and at the National Academy, then 
joined the trek to France in 1876. The 
odd part is that Robinson was an “Im- 
pressionist” long before he was aware 
of Impressionism or became a friend of 
Monet. It is evident in the flavor, if not 
so much the technique, of the first 
painting, chronologically, in the show 
—a little oil sketch of a Man on Rocks, 
executed with palette knife on his first 
trip to Normandy when he became the 
friend of another semi-invalid, Robert 
Louis Stevenson. 

Robinson’s early work shows consider- 
able kinship to the Homer-Eakins tra- 
dition, noted particularly in such sub- 
stantial if somewhat illustrative can- 
vases as Haying and Nantucket, and 
strong American realism continued to 
run through even the most “French” 
of his work. A certain weakness for 


_ the sentimental and decorative, doubt- 


less the result of his association with 
LaFarge in mural work and the fashions 
of the times, shows up in the self-con- 
sciously posed A King’s Daughter, but 
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Robinson was aware of this defect and 
curbed it, usually successfully. 

In the period between 1884 and the 
end of 1892, he worked mostly in 
France, with brief trips back to the 
United States, and it was during this 
time, his most prolific, that many of 
his most completely satisfying can- 
vases were painted. Always a colorist, 
his palette heightened and brightened 
for his most shimmering and atmos- 
pheric landscapes and figures—the well 
realized Val d’Arconville (lent by the 
Art Institute of Chicago); the pensive 
Daydreams (lent by Carnegie Insti- 
tute); the sparkling bucholic Duck 
Pond and The Little Bridge; the en- 
chanting La Debacle, included, oddly 
enough, in the 1913 Armory Show; the 
substantial Watering Pots and the huge 
La Vachere (lent by the Metropolitan) 
and identical smaller studies of the 
same subject, differing only in key. 

In 1892 Robinson won his first big 
prize, the $1,000 Shaw Fund Award, 
with the strongly modeled, rhythmic 
painting of a peasant girl lying In the 
Sun. His friends Twachtman and Weir 
came to his studio bearing the good 
news that the award had been made 
on the first ballot, “the first time the 
jury had been able to agree.” 

Robinson’s decision to “paint Ameri- 
can” brought him home to stay the last 
four years of his life. His health was 
wretched and his finances precarious, A 
first one-man show at the Macbeth Gal- 
lery earned more prestige than money, 
and a modest living was eked out by 
teaching, which he hated. For a time 
his palette darkened, then it came up 
again, and what some work lost in 
freedom it gained in solidity. Of the 
fifteen paintings from this trying time, 
the moody Twachtman’s House; Fort 
Ben, Delaware and Hudson Canal, a 
successful design in lovely color and 
shimmering light, are outstanding. 

Certainly Robinson is not a “Great 


Master,” but his talents were consider- 
able, and a fusion of personal style, in- 
tegrity and quiet charm combine to 
make him one of the most satisfying 
painters of his day. 

Accompanying the exhibition, which 
will be on view through January 5, 
is an excellent monograph by Mr. Baur 
which incorporates much new material 
on the artist, including his diaries, with 
37 plates and a catalogue of all identi- 
fied and some unidentified works. 

—Jo GIBBs. 


Midtown Gallery Looks West 

In line with the current westward 
trend, the Midtown Galleries of New 
York announce the opening of a San 
Francisco branch located at 609 Sutter 
Street. This project had been under 
consideration since 1938 but the mate- 
rialization of it was postponed by the 
war. 

Mr. Jack Kleisner and Miss Lorraine 
Porter are directing the new gallery, 
which opened on October 28 with a 
group show of painting and sculpture. 
One man shows this season are already 
scheduled for Waldo Peirce, Paul Cad- 
mus and Isabel Bishop. 


Prologue Gallery Opens 


The Prologue Gallery, housed in New 
York’s newest movie showplace, the 
Park Avenue Theatre, formerly the old 
Anderson Galleries, has opened its first 
exhibition—a kind of introductory one 
which presents one painting each by 
seven presidents of national art socie- 
ties in the lobby showcases. 

Michael M. Engel, director of the ex- 
hibitions, plans more ambitious shows 
for the future and all are to be part 
of a larger program to bring art to 
the favorite entertainment halls of the 
public. Also on display at the theatre 
is a group of modern and ancient sculp- 
tures installed in special niches pro- 
vided in the theatre’s lounge. 
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Man and Dog Viewing the Po: LEONID 


War Fails to Disturb Leonid’s Serene Art 


TAKE TWO PAINTING BROTHERS with a 
common background. Both have left 
their native Russia to study and later 
work in Paris. The younger, and per- 
haps better known, comes to the United 
States for a visit and returns in 1936 
to live here. The older remains in Paris 
where the 2nd World War finds him a 
soldier in the French Army during the 
year of the “phony” ‘war. Demobilized 
after the fall of France he is drafted by 
the Nazis to build the “Atlantic Wall” 
under orders of the Todt forced labor 
battalion. After three years of hard- 
ship he escapes. 

Meanwhile his brother has remained 
far from the battlefields, in the United 
States. How then would you suppose 
the work of this talented pair—Eugene 
Berman and his older brother, Leonid, 
if you haven’t already guessed—would 
compare in mood and choice of subject 
matter? 

The answer may surprise you, for all 
26 paintings by Leonid, in his first 


post-war American exhibition at the 
Julien Levy Gallery, are as calm and 
undisturbed, as far from the brooding 
decay with which Berman has been so 
preoccupied, as is joy from sorrow. 
Leonid’s foreword to his catalogue may 
give a clue to his serene landscapes of 
the French coastal towns—delicate, 
skilled pictures which express quiet 
happiness in the scenes before him: 

“What a miracle to feel free again 
after the war, to be able to paint, to 
travel, to see. ... Taking up my paint 
brush after the liberation, I didn’t 
know if I could still express myself; but 
it came back to me at once, easily and 
naturally.” 

It is difficult to select individual ex- 
amples from a show as large and even- 
tempered as Leonid’s present one. 
Among the peaks in this attractive 
show, however, we found Les Enfants 
de Pecheur Sur La Greve; Riviere 
D’auray and the landscape reproduced 
above.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Paysage: JEAN Huco. On View at Hugo Gallery 


Hugo Distils Charm 


THE HuGo GALLERY is presenting the 
first American exhibition of paintings, 
drawings and stage decor by the 
French painter and illustrator, Jean 
Hugo, current through November. The 
great-great grandson of Victor Hugo 
and brother-in-law of Mme. Francoise 
Hugo, director of the gallery, Hugo 
paints with charm and freshness color- 
ful scenes of the countryside surround- 
ings his estate at Fourques, which 
served as refuge for many artists and 
writers during the past war. 

There is a jaunty, fairy-tale quality 
about many of these populated land- 
scapes—where even the trees and build- 
ings seem happily engaged in their tra- 
ditional functions. Those tranquil blue- 
to-white skies which seem peculiarly 
French are deftly painted to lend airy 
comfort to the scenes. The drawings, 
big and bold, speak of a gifted pencil 
while the small sketches for Anthony 
and Cleopatra and The Loves of Jupiter 
—the latter is the Comedie Francaise’s 
recent production—combine color and 
grace.—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


The Cellist: ByroN BROWNE 


Convincing Proof 


RECENT PAINTINGS by Byron Browne, 
well demonstrating the young painter’s 
continued growth, are now to be seen 
at the Kootz Gallery, New York. The 
exhibition is convincing proof of 
Browne’s unquestionable talents and 
right to a position as one of the impor- 
tant young creative artists in America’s 
today. 

Colorwise, the paintings range from 
a subdued, close-valued Trombone Solo 
to an excitingly colored Dancer With 
Blue Lion, notable for its transluscent 
reds and blues, offset by handsome 
areas of yellow ochre. Lady Lion Tamer 
seems almost Assyrian with its stylized 
beast with flowerlike mane. Harlequin 
Resting smashes color against an un- 
relieved black background with telling 
effect. A semi-abstract, Sword Swal- 
lower, incorporating balanced blues, re- 
tains verisimilitude and somehow al- 
most becomes realistic in approach. 
Overpainting and good composition 
marks The Cellist (reproduced). Thru 
November 30.—BEN WOLF. 
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Ames of Albany 


Ezra AMES, gentleman artist and first 
citizen of Albany, man of affairs and 
contemporary of Gilbert Stuart (with 
whose work his own is sometimes con- 
fused),“is the subject of an enlighten- 
ing exhibition at the Albany Institute 
of History and Art. The Ames portraits, 
which will be on view until December 
7, serve several purposes, both histori- 
cal and artistic, not the least of which 
is the restoration of a gifted portrait 
painter to his proper place as an artist. 

Starting his career in Albany in 1795 
aS a carriage painter and miniaturist, 
he eventually became the second Presi- 
dent of the Mechanics and Farmers 
Bank, and laid the foundation stone of 
the Erie Canal at the invitation of 
Governor DeWitt Clinton. Governor 
Clinton is one of seven early New York 
governors represented in the show by 
Ames portraits which were commis- 
sioned by the City of Albany. Other 
paintings include a group portrait of 
the Fondey family, three portraits of 
Leonard Gansevoort (two of which have 
been attributed to Stuart), Robert Liv- 
ingston, Maria Van Schaick and other 
leading citizens of the community. 

On the afternoon of November 16 
twenty-five American art historians 
have been invited to the Institute to 
study and discuss the paintings. Aside 
from the work attributed to Stuart, 
they should find Copley’s portrait of 
Elkanah Watson and Ames’ copy of it 
most interesting for purposes of com- 
parison. 


Sources of Modernism 


The large loan exhibition of Afri- 
can Art, which wili be on view at 
the Baltimore Museum through Nov. 
24, is one of the most important in a 
series of shows designed “to present 
varying phases of contemporary art 
expression and arts of the past which 
have influenced art history.” 

One pauses to think what direc- 
tion modern art would have taken if 
Picasso, Modigliani, Klee, et al, had 
not discovered Negro sculpture in 
the early 1900s. Theirs and other 
derivations are enlighteningly ob- 
vious in this all American-owned 
assemblage from Portuguese and 
French Guinea, Sierra Leone, the 
Ivory Coast and Gold Coast, Da- 
homey, British Nigeria, Cameroon, 
Gabun, the French and Belgian Con- 
gos and Angola. Many of the exhibits 
have never been seen in the East be- 
fore. The well illustrated and in- 
formative catalogue also contains a 
useful map and an essay by Dr. Alain 
Locke. 


Karfiol in California 


For the first one-man show with its 
newly appointed Califorinia agent, the 
Vanbark Studios, the Downtown Gal- 
lery of New York has selected the work 
of Bernard Karfiol, who has been with 
the Gallery for twenty years. 

The exhibition, which will be on view 
through November, is a well-rounded 
one, presenting important early work 
in conjunction with that of more recent 
date, and encompassing the various sub- 
jects for which the artist is best known 
—nudes, still lifes, circus scenes, genre 
Pieces and landscapes. 
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The Path Into Tanguy 


ONE OF THE MOST FAITHFUL ADHERENTS 
to the philosophical and scientific tenets 
of surrealism, as well as to the private 
world he created out of them, is Yves 
Tanguy, and one of the interesting as- 
pects of his retrospective exhibition at 
Pierre Matisse is the exploration of the 
path that led to the place of his dreams. 

The route is not circuitous. One en- 
counters the shape of the strange shad- 
ows to come in the darkening sandy 
wastes of 1928 and ’29, shortly after he 
started painting—the only canvases in 
which shadows are cast to the right 
rather than to the left, doubtless for 
some esoteric reason, and where there 
was still enough breeze to blow a puff 
of smoke. A slight detour in 1930 takes 
one by the Palais Promontoire, a dwel- 
ling, and the only one, suitable as a 
way station for travelers to this strange 
land. 

In the excellent Les Otages (1934), 
Tanguy has arrived within the gates of 
his incredibly calm kingdom of vast 
distances, without sound or air, and 


Vieil Horizon: Yves TaNGcuy (1928) 
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Les Derniers Jours: Yves TANGuy (1944) 


s Private World 


inhabited by the inventive forms of his 
imagination. Even the suggestion of a 
horizon disappears in Les Mouvements 
et les Actes, another fine canvas, and 
the illusion of suspension in space is 
complete. 

Most of the exhibition is devoted to 
work done since the artist came to this 
country in 1939, but by that time the 
familiar pattern was set and needed 
only development and variation. Tan- 
guy says: “Here in the United States 
the only change I can distinguish in 
my work is in my palette. What the 
cause of this intensification of color is 
I can’t say. But I do recognize a con- 
siderable change. Perhaps it is due to 
the light. I also have a feeling of great- 
er space—more ‘room.’ But that was 
why I came.” 

Aside from the artist’s superb tech- 
nique and magic blending of colors, one 
measure of his success might be the 
very personal quality of his style— 
once seen, one can never mistake one of 
his canvases, and there is no “school of.” 

The exhibition, which continues 
through the month, celebrates the pub- 
lication of collected essays and poems 
on the work of Tanguy by André Bre- 
ton. The book, designed by Marcel Du- 
champs, contains 32 full page repro- 
ductions and two color plates. ~ 

—Jo GIBBS. 


Serious Ellison Hoover 


Remember those delightful full-page 
drawings in the old Life magazine en- 
titled “Impressions of Places by One 
Who Has Never Been There’? They 
were done by Ellison Hoover, who now 
does a cartoon feature called “Mr. and 
Mrs.” Hoover also does serious litho- 
graphs, and some thirty of them are on 
exhibition at the Grand Central Art 
Galleries through December 17. 

This artist’s work on the stone is 
clean, sure and nicely textured. He ex- 
hibits several categories of subject with 
a different style for each: romantic 
whimsies in a rich manner, cartoony sat- 
ires on Paris cafes and uninspired de- 
lineations of picturesque buildings—A. L. 
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Roberto: WALT KUHN 


Walt Kuhn Presents Some of His Best 


THE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS by Walt 
Kuhn, on view at the Durand-Ruel 
Galleries, contains excellent examples 
of the artist’s introspective portraits of 
circus performers, along with a num- 
ber of superb still lifes. Last year, this 
critic expressed his disappointment be- 
cause Kuhn’s landscapes did not seem 
to him equal in stature to the artist’s 
more widely known portraiture. Now 
we see the real Kuhn. 

This year’s exhibition is topped by a 
clown named Roberto, dated 1946. If 
prophecy may be indulged in, it will, 
in this observer's opinion, stand in years 
to come as one of the very finest of 
Kuhn essays in this department. One 
feels flesh beneath the _ performer’s 
chalky exterior, so adroit is the trans- 
luscent handling. It is as though Kuhn 
had first painted a man and then sub- 
sequently made him up for his assumed 
role as buffoon. As though this were 
not enough, the artist has modeled the 
pink tights of the harlequin’s costume 
to give weight and power to the dra- 
matically posed figure. 

Star Performer, dated 1945, portrays 
a blonde lady of the Big Top and sees 
through the artifice of her makeup ta- 
ble in such a way that the painting 
is almost tantamount to a biography. 
Bread, 1946, is an unforgettable por- 
trayal of the staff of life and will long 
be remembered for its rich color. Chair 
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With Apples, 1940, employs shock ther- 
apy with its vividly red chair, simple 
and dynamic, while Green Bananas is 
a handsome synthesis colorwise with its 
fruit juxtaposed against a red fore- 
ground. Solidity is the outstanding fea- 
ture of a well-composed still life titled 
Peach. To Dec. 21.)—BEN WOLF. 


Gotham in Knee Pants 


“Little Old New York,” an unpreten- 
tious show of prints and drawings which 
occupies Kennedy’s front gallery this 
month, provides a number of moments 
of humor as well as now hard-to-believe 
views of the city when it was in knee 
pants. 

A series of small note-book sketches, 
by Munn, done when he was 13, show, 
for instance, that a mansion in spacious 
setting once occupied a choice spot 
which is now Hell’s Kitchen. Here is 
the great fire, as seen by Calyo in a 
lurid gouache, and a cool but smoke- 
filled one as seen from Brooklyn; a ter- 
rifying traffic jam involving snarled and 
frightened horses; aerial shots from 
downtown, long before Mr. Woolworth 
obstructed the view across Staten Is- 
land; one titled The Inconvenience of 
Wearing Coffee Bag Skirts (under)— 
when a young lady snags her top skirt 
descending from a horsecar, just to 
name a few.—J. G. 


Joseph Stella Dies 


“STELLA was one of the first artists 
in America to be enfranchised by the 
modern permission to go abstract, and 
by enfranchised I mean really liberated. 
He did not copy the formulas of for- 
eigners but evolved one for himself.” 
So wrote Henry McBride in 1942, at 
the time of a retrospective exhibition 
of the work of Joseph Stella, who died 
of a heart ailment at his home in As- 
toria, Queens, on November 5. He was 
70 years old. 

Born in Muro Lucano, Italy, Stella 
came to this country at the age of 20, 
where he first studied medicine for two 
years. But the pull toward art was 
stronger than family pressure for a 
medical career. After studying at the 
New York School of Arts, he started 
out as a traditional illustrator for Out- 
look and Century magazines, but his 
first real acclaim came when The Sur- 
vey sent him to Pittsburgh to make 
studies of the steel mills and steel work- 
ers. In industrial America, its vitality 
and magnitude, he had found his proper 
subjects, and a trip to Europe shortly 
thereafter, which put him in touch with 
the modern innovators, gave him the 
release needed for expressing these sub- 
jects in his own way. By the time he 
returned in 1912, Stella was a modern 
innovator of considerable magnitude 
himself. 

Huge, semi-abstract canvases fol- 
lowed, revered by modern collectors the 
world over—Coney Island, Battle of the 
Lights (1913, Yale collection); the fa- 
mous Brooklyn Bridge paintings; a 
series of five large panels called New 
York Interpreted which belong to the 
Newark Museum. During a long, vital 
and influential career, Stella had thirty 
one-man shows in New York, Paris, 
Rome and Naples, including three large 
retrospectives since 1939. At the time of 
his death he was associated with the 
Egan Gallery. 

Surviving are two brothers, Dr. Gio- 
vanni Stella and Dr. Nicola Stella of 
New Rochelle and New York. 


Moderns in Two Media 


Paintings by Kurt Roesch and sculp- 
ture by Charles Cutler share the Buch- 
holz Gallery in a joint exhibition. 
Roesch shows typical examples of his 
highly personal approach. Good Hunt- 
ing, a semi-abstraction employing bird 
forms, is remembered for its integrated 
color and moving forms. Conspiracy by 
Candlelight is adroitly organized and 
though not impasto, somehow gives the 
impression of being heavily pigmented. 
Manuscript in Progress is noted for its 
nervous line; In Tears for its plastic 
quality. Blues dominate Full Moon Over 
Dead Wood in Pond. Here again one 
senses the artist’s command of organi- 
zation. 

Charles Cutler, who works in a vari- 
ety of stones, demonstrates that he is a 
sculptor of power. Birth of a Snake has 
an almost hypnotic appeal, while a near- 
by monster titled Dragon is highly in- 
tegrated and employs incised line for 
its detail. Both Mermaid and Venus 
well combine grace and_ simplicity. 
Mother and Child is an appealing por- 
trayal of human dignity. ’ 

Both exhibitions will continue through 
November 16.—BEN WOLF. 
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Du Bois Softens 


PAINTINGS BY Guy PENE Du Bois, at 
the Kraushaar Galleries, recall Degas’ 
avowal that “there is nothing less spon- 
taneous than my work,” for they pro- 
duce the ineluctable impression of an 
intellectual, dispassionate approach that 
admits of no adventitious felicity of 
casual handling. While there is nothing 
overworked or forced design in these 
canvases, each appears to be a care- 
fully-considered solution of the problem 
that the artist set himself. 

It is needless to say that the figures 
all have sculptural solidity, for Du Bois’ 
work has always possessed that sound- 
ness, but it is important to add that 
they also have resiliency of form and 
easy eloquence of gesture. A certain 
brittleness and hardness of surface that 
once characterized his paintings have 
given way to a sensuous evocation of 
forms, to an appreciable warmth and 
glow of flesh tones. 

Du Bois’s vivid pictorial imagination 
is so admirably supplemented by his 
high degree of technical skill that it is 
dificult to single out special items 
from this showing. Suspense is an ad- 
mirable example of his ability to pro- 
duce a dramatic moment with the ut- 
most reticence of emotional expression. 
Two figures seated at a card table in 
the foreground become aware of a door 
opening at the back of the room. The 
sudden tenseness of their attention is 
inescapable. There is, moreover, a re- 
markable sense of spatial depth in the 
room that increases the effect of isola- 
tion of the two women. 

Breakfast is a witty portrayal of a 
heavy man slumped down in his chair 
before a table—one almost feels the 
chair creak beneath his weight. Off 
Stonington is a coastal scene. There are 
no figures, the only dramatis persona is 
the thrusting jetty with its small light 
dividing the translucence of the water 
from the limpidity of the luminous sky 
with its white, marmoreal clouds. (On 
view until Dec. 7.)—-MARGARET BREUNING. 





The Sisters: REVINGTON ARTHUR 


The Imaginative Art of Revington Arthur 


PAINTINGS BY REVINGTON ARTHUR, at 
the Joseph Luyber Galleries, indicate 
that he has modified his vehemence of 
palette with no loss of the vigor of 
statement that has always marked his 
work. There is still a characteristic 
clash of complementaries, vivid greens 
and reds, discernible in many of the 
canvases, but there are also soft rose 
hues, mauves that shimmer with blue 
and pink and a range of neutral tones. 


The still lifes of this showing make 
special impression in their sound or- 
ganization, provocative relations of 
shapes and forms and richness of tex- 
tures. The work may be said to incor- 
porate realistic detail in abstract de- 
sign successfully. Arthur takes the ob- 
jective wor!d as his starting point and 


Suspense: GUY PENE bu Boils. On View at Kraushaar 
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from it abstracts an esthetic idea that 
his flair for imaginative design develops 
strikingly. Concerning a Bottle of Wine 
is a skillful weaving of the elements 
into a clarified, effective design. Still 
Life With Red Sail is arresting in its 
contrasts of red notes, from the ver- 
million of the distant sail, the glowing 
red of the setting sun, the deep red 
floor covering and the hint of red in the 
purplish drapery. 

A number of the paintings have a 
symbolical undertone, such as Miracle, 
The Apple Tree, Under the Tree, and 
Tragic Hill which all have a religious 
significance. Death and Bather is a bet- 
ter expressed symbolism with much of 
the sinister character of the old ver- 
sions of the Dance of Death, with de- 
struction lurking above the figure. 

The large figure of the canvas, The 
Sisters (the nuns are relegated to a 
distant perspective) has an elasticity of 
bodily tension and a sense of palpable 
form. Only the hand and the feet seem 
to dispute this sound depiction in the 
recumbent figure. But some of Picasso’s 
classic nudes may be responsible for 
this deviation. 

It is good to see that this artist has 
made definite advance, not only in his 
technical resources, but in a new field 
of interest. If any adverse criticism 
might be made, it is that he sometimes 
gives us too much for our money and 
that his handsome still life arrange- 
ments would profit by the exclusion of 
the little figures which give them their 
titles, such as Evening with Fisherman 
or Stoic with Odalisque. (Nov. 18 to 
Dec. 7.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 





New Federation Officers 


The newly elected officers of the Fed- 
eration of Modern Painters and Sculp- 
tors are: president, Milton Avery; vice 
presidents, George L. K. Morris, Rhys 
Caparn, Edith Bry; corresponding ec- 
retary, Dorothy Feigin; recording sec- 
retary, Edith Bry; treasurer, Paul 
Eliasoph. 





Exodus: HowarD Cook. (Aquatint. Noyes Prize) 


American Etchers Open 31st Annual 


THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION 
of the Society of American Etchers, 
at the National Academy Galleries, is 
one of the finest shows of contemporary 
etching this reviewer has ever seen. 
This exacting medium, which for many 
years had become more and more 
trivial and sterile, may be said to have 
reached something of a renaissance with 
this exhibition. Many artists usually 
associated with painting and lithogra- 
phy, along with a number of regular 
wielders of the needle, seem to have 
discovered new techniques and artistic 
possibilities in this ancient medium. 

Tonal qualities—either through use 
of aquatint, rocker, roulette, manipu- 


lation of the wiping, or a combination, 
are being fully exploited, and the litho- 
graph may look to its laurels in this 
regard. Mezzotint, long an unpopular 
process, reappears here in greater num- 
bers. Lots of color enlivens the show— 
not hand-tinting, mind you, but honest- 
to-goodness printed color. Although 
there is still plenty of academic work, 
modernism steals the show. Once more 
the etcher has something to say; the 
merely picturesque print and the tech- 
nical virtuoso is surprisingly in the 
minority. 

The happily small section devoted to 
miniature prints is the usual—nothing 
new has been added. A specially invited 


Richard Florsheim, a young Chicagoan whose powerful oils have won him a 
meteoric reputation, is currently the recipient of a one-man show of lithographs 
in one of the outstanding print departments in the country—that of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. Few of Florsheim’s friends knew that he had been working seri- 
ously in this medium for six years. Through the 35 prints exhibited (until Dec. 8) 
runs a leit-motif of the tragedy of war, tied together by titles in blank verse. The 
stark, modern “With Remnants Tattered” (reproduced below) tells it own story. 
New Yorkers may see the series at the Joseph Luyber Galleries, Hotel Brevoort. 


group of lithographs and wood-engrav- 
ings is likewise without unusual dis- 
tinction. 

The Noyes Memorial Prize for the 
best print in the main exhibition went 
to Exodus by Howard Cook; Honorable 
Mention to John Taylor Arms for Light 
and Shade; Kate W. Arms Memorial 
Prize for best miniature print to The 
Lamb by Eugenie Glaman, Honorable 
Mention to Southern Gardens by Hugh 
Botts; Arms Prize to Crosstown by 
Harold Hahn, Honorable Mention to 
Morning in the Mountains by Carl 
Schultheiss; Swope Prize to Where Next 
by Douglas Gorsline, Honorable Men- 
tion to Conference by Ture Bengtz; 
Eames Prize to November Evening by 
Jackson Nesbitt; Anonymous Prize for 
best figure print to Stood Up by Doug- 
las Gorsline, Honorable Mention to 
Quaker Grandmother by Arthur Heint- 
zelman; anonymous prize for best land- 
scape to The Siding by Armin Landeck, 
Honorable Mention to Morning in the 
Mountains by Carl Schultheiss. 

—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


Guild Winners 


PRIZES TOTALLING $1,125 were awarded 
to 12 artists in the Chicago Newspaper 
Guild’s exhibition of paintings and 
drawings of the newspaper industry, 
current at the Art Institute of Chicago 
through Nov. 30. The artists selected 
their own prize jury, choosing Daniel 
Catton Rich, Institute Director; paint- 
er Aaron Bohrod and Frank Holland, 
art critic for the Chicago Sun, who re- 
turned the compliment by recommend- 
ing five more prize awards than origi- 
nally scheduled by the sponsoring 
Guild. Winners among the 100 invited 
Chicago artists are: 

Jacob Burck, $500 first prize for I 
Shot Him Because I Loved Him; Margo 
Hoff, $250 second prize for Nocturne 
with News; and $50 prizes to Fritzi 
Brod, Kalman Himmel, Kenneth G. 
Nack, Julia Thecla and N. Ziroli. Win- 
ners of $25 awards are George Buehr, 
Richard A. Florsheim, H. Noecker, El- 
wood Panttila and Ethel Spears. 

All prize-winning works will be re- 
produced in the Guild’s annual publi- 
cation, Inside Page One, to be published 
later this month. 


De Rivera Sculpture 


SCULPTURES IN ALUMINUM AND STEEL 
by José de Rivera are currently on view 
at the Mortimer Levitt Gallery. Simple, 
petal-like forms have been cleverly 
composed and related to each other. 
The simple flow of shapes distinguishes 
Yellow-Black 1946, while swirling 
rhythms keynote Red-Black-Yellow 
1942. Red-White 1941 creates tension 
through oppositions. A steel exhibit, 
titled Ferro Oxide Surface 1941, is of 
particular interest texturally. In much 
the same idiom are the sculptor’s 
Brooches 1945-1946. 

One is inclined to agree with Oscar 
Stonorov that “Rivera’s precision and 
superior craftsmanship ought to receive 
the test of an important commission 
where his sensitivity for almost audible 
plasticity will stimulate architect and 
painter to as great a degree as.he him- 
self will feel subjected to the discipline 
of plastic trinity.” Through November 
23—BEN WOLF. 
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McCoy, of Wyeth Clan 


JOHN W. McCoy, one of the talented 
painting Wyeths, is exhibiting recent 
watercolors at the Babcock Galleries, 
on view to Nov. 30. Painted in and 
around Chadd’s Ford, Pa., where McCoy 
lives in the home of his late teacher 
and father-in-law, N. C. Wyeth, these 
pictures display his enduring kinship 
with the tradition of his adopted family 
—both in his fluent understanding of 
craft and love for the countryside which 
surrounds him. 


Included is The Grindstone, a charm- 
ing portrait of an old shed, dappled 
with sun and framed between two large 
trees, which while it never loses indi- 
viduality, is the kind of picture N. C. 
would have loved. The Barn Door, an- 
other characterization of familiar farm 
surroundings—its shedding white wall 
the same Andy Wyeth portrayed so 
brilliantly in Yellow Dress, and its blue 
Dutch doors half-opened—is another 
lively description of buildings which be- 
long to the earth. The spruce trees of 
the area are as handsomely depicted as 
the buildings—in their massive strength 
in Spruce Tree and wind-licked in Up- 
rooted Cat Spruce. 

—JUDITH KAYE REED. 


Winners in Non-Jury Show 


A prize jury comprising Leon Dabo, 
Marguerite Learned, Dean Dana P. 
Vaughn and Frederic Whitaker ex- 
pressed considerable enthusiasm for the 
Village Art Center’s Fourth Non-Jury 
Show when they met to select the win- 
ners in this annual event for residents 
of Greenwich Village. The first oil prize 
went to Little Circus by Bertram Good- 
man, who won a third prize for a water- 
color in the Art Center’s first open 
show. The second oil prize was given 
to Vincent La Gambina, and honorable 
mentions were accorded Ugo Galluzzi, 
Barbara Peart and Elizabeth Savage. 

A former Marine, Walter Plate, who 
leaves soon for Paris to study under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, won the first water- 


color prize with his House No. 59. The: 


second watercolor prize went’ to Don 
Silks for House Fronts. 





Along the Seine: OGDEN PLEISSNER (Wash Drawing) 


Ogden Pleissner, Realist in the True Sense 


AN EXHIBITION of watercolors and 
wash drawings by Ogden Pleissner, at 
the Macbeth Gallery, is the work of a 
realist in its true sense. That is, the 
source of Pleissner’s art is life; his con- 
cern, apparently, to express his emo- 
tional reaction to it. One feels that he 
has had a passionate interest in the 
things that he records and a sensitive 
perception of their character. These pic- 
tures never suggest that the artist has 
searched for a subject so much as that 
certain essentials and relationships in 
the subject have made appeal to him. 

It is scarcely necessary at this stage 
of general familiarity with Pleissner’s 
painting to comment upon his technical 
proficiency—his fluency of brushwork, 
his finished draftsmanship, his unerr- 
ing tact in color. But a change, at first 
imperceptible, has become appreciable 
in his work. A tendency to explicitness 
of statement and a preciseness of detail 


The Old Stone Wharf: JoHN W. McCoy. On View at Babcock Galleries 
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have been succceded by a greater power 
of generalization and broader handling. 

In The Pasture Road there are but 
a few distinctive features, yet what a 
sense of an open countryside is pre- 
sented in simplicity and directness. 
There is an ineluctable rightness in this 
picture in the selection of material and 
in its arrangement, revealing that the 
artist had an exact understanding of 
what was required. Or it might be said 
in another way that it possesses style. 

A feature of all the work is the subtle 
management of light. It is so often in- 
filtrated through foliage or delicately 
diffused throughout the whole land- 
scape so that one does not think of 
high lights or somber depths, but of 
such a dispersal of light that even 
shadows are touched by it. In one item 
only, Paris Cafe, does a striking con- 
trast of light and shade appear. Among 
the wash drawings, Along the Seine 
makes particular impression. 

It is a large showing and many other 
examples might well be cited as equally 
illustrative of the skill of the artist 
and the fineness of his perceptions. 
—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Pen & Brush Club Awards 


Acting as the jury of awards for the 
Fall Exhibition of Oils at the Pen & 
Brush Club, Peppino Mangravite, Ern- 
est Fiene and Sigmund Menkes gave 
first prize (a one-man show) to Lillian 
Cotton for At the Milliners, honorable 
mentions to Field Flowers by Gertrude 
Nason, and Green Peppers by Lois Bart- 
lett Tracy. The exhibition continues 
until Nov. 28. 


Wins Two Watercolor Prizes 


Edward R. Burroughs, Dean of the 
School of the Dayton Art Institute, is 
another recent multiple-award-winner. 
During October he received the pur- 
chase award of the Dayton Society for 
Tabernacles and the second prize in the 
Ohio Watercolor Exhibition for Still 
Life with White Pitcher. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


By THE STAFF OF THE DIGEST 


Swedish Modern 


Completely unheralded, the New 
School for Social Research is intro- 
ducing a Swedish artist, Adja Yunkers, 
with the most extraordinary group of 
modern colored woodcuts that have 
been seen hereabouts in many moons. 
In the first place they don’t look like 
prints, but like richly pigmented oils on 
paper, overlaid with glazes. 

A large part of the work shown par- 
takes of both abstraction and surreal- 
ism with about two parts of the former 
to one of the latter. All of the prints 
are handsomely designed in deep reso- 
nant color harmonies, with an intrigu- 
ing use of line. Little wonder that Yun- 
kers is already represented in the col- 
lections of the Museum of Modern Art, 
the Metropolitan, Boston and Fogg 
Museums, and that of Lessing J. Rosen- 
wald. (To Nov. 30.)—J.G. 


Sculpture by DeMarco 

Sculpture by Jean de Marco may now 
be seen at the Clay Club, in Greenwich 
Village. A sensitive and painstaking 
craftsman, de Marco has run the gamut 
insofar as materials are concerned in 
his diversified show. A convincing St. 
Francis (mahogany) is_ particularly 
noteworthy because it so completely 
avoids the static quality frequently felt 
in sculptural efforts of this nature. 
Swimming Fish (Pierre de Pouilly) is 
an amazing work, for here the artist's 
denizens of the deep really do appear 
to swim without the aid of water, either 
real or sculptured. 

Pagliacci (plaster) brings to mind 
the ancient Comedie del Arté. Child’s 
Play (plaster) is a sensitive and sym- 
pathetic depiction of a young girl verg- 
ing on womanhood. The Shepherd (red 
sandstone) has the timelessness of a 
Millet. Through November 30.—B. W. 


Frances Pratt Watercolors 

A gentle world touched by fantasy is 
offered at the Laurel Gallery where 
fluent watercolors by Frances Pratt 
are current through November. This is 
Miss Pratt’s second one-man show and 
it indicates that she has worked hard 
since her first, refreshing her subject 
matter and strengthening her style. 

Wife of artist Chris Ritter, who di- 
rects the Laurel Gallery, and a close 
friend of George Constant whose style 
she admires, Miss Pratt paints animals 
and landscapes with grace and charm. 
Supplementing the muted lyricism of 
the subjects is her treatment of the 


RECENT WATERCOLORS 


JOHN W. McCOY 


NOVEMBER 11th- 30th 


medium—so sensuous and liquid that 
the quality of paint and paper become 
distinctive features with an organic ap- 
peal equal to that of the live subjects 
portrayed.—J. K. R. 


From Provincetown 


Selections from the 1946 Province- 
town Art Association Exhibition brings 
Cape Cod to 57th Street in a current 
show at the Jacques Seligmann Gal- 
leries. Harbor, Provincetown by Charles 
Heintz is a fine example of this vigor- 
ous painter’s brush. Summer Song by 
Giglio Dante is remembered for its 
sensitivity; Marine, by Blanche Baxter, 
demonstrates the artist’s understand- 
ing of watercolor. 

Dorothy Gregory’s Provincetown 
Moonlight is lyrical romanticism, while 
Ominous Day by Laurence Kupferman 
balances calligraphy and color. Eve 
Clendenin’s tiny The Fleet, Province- 
town still appeals as much as it did 
upon its first viewing, last summer. Not 
to be overlooked is a symphony in blue 
by Mab Pfeiffer, humorously titled 
Archaeopteryx Perplexus; and a well 
organized and controlled Pennsylvania 
Landscape by George Biddle. Through 
November 30.—B. W. 


Davis Less Stark 


Hubert Davis has turned his atten- 
tion from the stark drama of the min- 
ing towns of his native Pennsylvania 
to the sunnier hills and waters of 
Guatemala, the scene of most of his 
recent paintings exhibited at the Nor- 
lyst Gallery this fortnight. Once a pro- 
tege of Theodore Dreiser, Davis has 
changed his style along with subject in 
many of his pictures, with landscape 
replacing his unhappy figures to a great 
extent. The peaceful Pasture in the 
Meadows and Lilies for the Dead, along 
with the group of fine lithographs, stand 
out.—J. K. R. 


Charm of Chagall 


Oils and gouaches by Marc Chagall 
never before shown in the United States 
are currently being presented by the 
Niveau Gallery. Smaller examples by 
the Russian expressionist are to be seen 
and give a fair sampling of the indi- 
vidualist’s talent. Unfortunately, it is 
impossible adequately to single out in- 
dividual exhibits, as the gallery has 
neither titled nor numbered the un- 
doubted riches shown. Remembered, 
however, is a moody, almost nocturnal, 
gouaches of circus riders; a large bowl 
of fruit (oil), incorporating the paint- 


er’s oft-seen autobiographical lovers in 
a corner; a reclining figure, winsomely 
appealing; and a colorful and well- 
composed floral painting. Elsewhere 
are noted Chagall’s typical peasants 
floating through the air and accom- 
panying their levitation with self-made 
music. Through November 30.—B. W. 


“Regio-Realism” 

Both familiar and strange is the Mid- 
western scene as portrayed by one of 
its native sons, Terence R. Duren, in 
his current exhibition at the Grand 
Central Galleries (57th Street branch). 
Dissatisfied with much that has been 
said about this region by many of its 
famous painting friends, Duren has set 
out to correct a false impression. That 
the result is a show which covers a 
wide variety of mood and manners is 
natural, for it is this breadth of scene 
and depth of feeling that the artist 
wishes to convey. 

Going to Town and Country Peddler 
are both expertly handled examples of 
what Duren calls “regio-realism’’ and 
combine sense of tangible place with 
dream-like mood. The Sisterhood—their 
placards read, “Courage, Sister,” ‘Rise 
and Shine,” “Lift Up”—is acid comment 
akin to much of his earlier work, while 
Historical Novel is satire in a lighter 
vein. Other stellar works in an uneven 
show are Denizens of the Deep Midwest, 
wherein a lone rooster defies the tools 
of the mechanized farm, and two well 
painted landscapes. (To Nov. 23.) 

—J. K. R. 


Returned from the Wars 


An exhibition billed as “3 GIs,” at 
the Ward Eggleston Gallery, adds up 
to quite a lively affair by combining 
three diverse modern idioms. With en- 
viable technique and deep, glowing 
color, Nicola Maltese comments sur- 
realistically and with feeling on the 
horrors of war and social problems. 
Larry Lewis’ flat-patterned, gay gou- 
aches and oils of interiors and exte- 
riors provide counterpoint in a sophisti- 
cated-primitive vein, with emphasis on 
design. Simple, linear figure studies, in 
quiet palette and the modern-classic 
tradition are contributed by Philip J. 
DiPaola. We should see more of these 
young men. (To Nov. 16.)—J. G. 


Cuban Surrealist 


Cuban Antonio Gattorno is back at 
the Marquie Gallery with his third New 
York show in as many years. This time 
his sometimes lurid surrealist fantasies 
and nightmares are accompanied by 
early work that indicates first an ad- 
miration for Hals (Dolores, 1919), then 
for the French primitives in the sub- 
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dued, rather flat Village Church and 
Emance (France, 1925). Daliesque sur- 
realism is in full sway in Hitler’s Por- 
trait (1941-42), a complicated horror 
piece, adroitly handled. 

The Dali influence continues in re- 
cent work—in the slick portraits placed 
against surreal backgrounds, in the 
photographic technique employed in 
painting the very handsome Sun- 
Tanned Nude—who is incongruously set 
on an impressionistic beach. Some of 
the simpler compositions, Caguama and 
The Purple Socks, are most effective. 
(To Nov. 30.)—J. G. 


Children of Europe 


Ione Robinson, whose autobiography 
of adventure, A Wall To Paint On, was 
published earlier this year, has returned 
from Europe with a large group of 
sensitive figure drawings. Exhibited 
this past fortnight at the Carroll Car- 
stairs Gallery, these fragile pencil por- 
trayals of Europe’s children—wistful, 
proud or bewildered—formed an ap- 
pealing show which introduced visitors 
to the young survivors of Cassino, 
Trieste, Rome, Florence, London and 
other embattled cities —J. K. R. 


Presenting Camilo Egas 


Sure to cause a stir is the collection 
of paintings and drawings by Camilo 
Egas being exhibited at Acquavella 
Galleries through November 30. Briefly, 
it’s the sexiest show in town, and that 
includes Broadway! Also, in spots, it 
includes some of the best painting to 
be seen hereabouts. Although he has 
had exhibitions in Rome, Madrid and 
Paris, and has been well known as a 
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teacher in New York for several years, 
this is the artist’s first one-man show 
in this country. 

With obvious classical training, and 
a backward glance at 16th century 
Bosch, Egas has chosen the surrealist 
idiom for his work. Amateur psycho- 
analysts will have no trouble with his 
symbolism, however: he is obviously 
interested in women, in toto and in 
fragment. Sea shells, horrors and chaos 
also creep into his libido, occasionally. 
Frequently his way with paint-quality, 
form and drawing approach the bril- 
liant, but the show generally gives one 
the feeling of catching a man with his 
glance down.—A. L. 


Boyko's Portraits 


Portraits by the Viennese painter, 
Fred S. Boyko, were displayed at the 
Arthur U. Newton Galleries early this 
month. All attested to the artist’s fidel- 
ity of representation, while still lifes, 
including the Jersey City popular prize- 
winner, Sweet Thoughts, set down tex- 
tures of fabric and china figurines with 
ease.—J. K. R. 


Views of Europe 


Martin Shallenberger’s watercolors, 
at the Ferargil Galleries, include a wide 
range of European subjects, but are 
all characterized by a swift sponta- 
neity of handling that appears to re- 
flect felicitously the artist’s reaction to 
the scene before him. The fluent washes 
are stabilized by a linear pattern in 
broad strokes of black that give anima- 
tion, as well as definition. 

Springtime in Paris, color and move- 
ment against the white shoulder of 


Chestnut Hill 


Quai aux Fleurs 

























AN IMPORTANT PUBLIC AUCTION 
IN PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


FROM THE ESTATE OF THE LATE 


Eva R. Stotesbury 


(Mrs. Edward T. Stotesbury) 
WHITEMARSH HALL 


November 25, 26 and 27, 1946 


Fine French Furniture and Furnishings, Silver, Table China 
and Glass, Jade and other Carvings, Miniatures, XVIII 
Century English and French Engravings, Oriental Rugs, 
Library of Books, Objects of Art and Decorations. 


Illustrated Catalogue mailed upon receipt of Fifty Cents 


AT THE ART GALLERIES OF 


SAMUEL T. FREEMAN 


1808-10 Chestnut Street 


L’Arc de L’Etoile, or the rustling trees, 
flowers and figures of Bassin des Tuil- 
leries, Paris possess lyrical charm in 
their simplified concentration on one 
emotional theme. Cathedral in Ruins, 
Germany is in adagio tempo compared 
with Lake of Zurich, its blue waters 
flashing and white sails flaunting all in 
molto agitato movement—reminding us 
that Switzerland was not in the war. 
But whatever the theme of this large 
collection of watercolors, each is a 
sensitive recording of the essential of 
the locale. (Until Nov. 12.)—M. B. 


Arthur Emptage at A.C.A. 


A superficial first look at the eighteen 
paintings by Arthur Emptage at A.C.A. 
Gallery will give the impression that 
here are two rooms full of bright, pleas- 
ant, modern decorations. Please give a 
second, more searching look. Within a 
framework of slightly abstracted, clean- 
ly colored areas Emptage has achieved 
a perfection of balance and of color- 
relation that is deceptively simple. Ig- 
noring form and texture, every ele- 
ment of line, area and color is distilled 
to realize the utmost in esthetic qual- 
ity, within the artist’s chosen limita- 
tions. Subject, though easily identifi- 
able, is of little consequence. It is a 
happy meeting of intellectual esthetics 
and the decorative. (Exhibition con- 
tinues until Nov. 23.)—A. L. 


Lazzari, Internationalist 
Paintings and cement panels. by 
Pietro Lazzari are on view until No- 
vember 30 at the Betty Parsons Gal- 
lery. Of particular interest are the 
[Please turn to page 29] 
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Rimmer Exhumed 


WILLIAM RIMMER’S NAME is not a 
familiar one in the annals of American 
art. When a visitor looks at his sculp- 
ture, now on display at the Whitney 
Museum, he may find it difficult to be- 
lieve that the titanic energy of these 
figures and the underlying anatomical 
knowledge that supports them appeared 
at a period when the flaccid inanity 
of Hiram Powers’ Greek Slave or the 
boneless insipidity of Erastus Dow Pal- 
mer’s The White Captive were consid- 
ered high water marks of American 
genius. 

It is small wonder that in competi- 
tion with these sentimental subjects, 
smoothed out of all original vitality by 
the skillful hands of the Italian stone 
cutters, that Rimmer’s rugged figures 
depending on no literary or anecdotal 
associations should have received scant 
appreciation. So little were his works 
understood or prized that after his 
death they lay forgotten or, if not for- 
gotten, completely enbalmed in the dark 
recesses of art museum basements. 


William Rimmer’s father considered, 
as Audubon did, that he was the “lost 
Dauphin” and the lawful heir to the 
throne of France. When Louis XVIII 
ascended to that throne and all his 
hopes faded, he emigrated from Eng- 
land and by various stages reached 
Maine. His son was nourished on this 
belief in his father’s royal origin, as 
well as by his father’s picaresque tales 
of adventures. The pride of birth which 
made the father assume a superiority 
of bearing to the world about him was, 
perhaps, echoed in the aloofness and 
eccentricity which made William diffi- 
cult in all his contacts. 

After a number of apprenticeships, 
Rimmer supported himself by cobbling 
while studying by himself to be a doc- 
tor. As a practising physician, he studied 
the structure of the human body, as 
well as many important works on com- 
parative anatomy. Although after ten 
years of practice, he was awarded a 
license by a medical society, he aban- 
doned this calling to give all his time 
to painting and sculpture. 

The masterpiece of Rimmer’s sculp- 
tural work is the Falling Gladiator. The 
perfection of the physical structure in 
the resilience of the contorted body 
caused people to say, when it was ex- 
hibited in the Paris Salon, that it was 
made by trickery of casting from an 
actual human body. It illustrates Rim- 
mer’s preoccupation with the nude male 
figure, which no sculptor had yet con- 
cerned himself with, if Crawford’s in- 
ept, little Orpheus is excepted. 

The paintings, although they have 
suffered from inferior pigments, bitu- 
men particularly, show that Rimmer 
was a sound painter, drawing his sub- 
jects, for the most part, from that curi- 
ous store of legends and fantasies im- 
parted by his father. 

The foreword to the catalogue by 
Lincoln Kirstein is a thorough presen- 
tation of the artist and his life with 
admirable aesthetic comment. The ex- 
hibition, occupying the galleries of the 
second floor of the museum, will be 
open to the public until November 27, 
Mondays excepted. It will then be sent 
to Boston for exhibition at the Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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RECENT PAINTINGS 
November 18 through December 7 


© JOSEPH LUYBER GALLERIES 
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Portrait of My Wife: LEON Karp 


we SS Oe, Ve Oe 


Prints in Philadelphia November 18th — December 7th 
, ALMOST EVERYONE has heard of the 
t churlish wag who insisted that he spent ASSOCIATED AMERICAN ARTISTS 
> a fortnight in Philadelphia one Sunday 
and who described the city as “a ceme- 711 Fitth Ave. ot 55th 6©6@r WV ALLE RIES New York City 
5 tery with lights.” But Philadelphia, nev- 
> ertheless, is the scene of considerable SS de ee 
l cultural activity, not only in music, but 
1 
] 





in the visual arts as well. 


One center of this meee) actiiiy % O | 8 O 0 
. ‘ladelphia Pri : 
Feed pooomeg — she aah sath nen A M E R j C A N S S | N C E 


shop housed in its own building on one 


, of the city’s quaint side streets. The Tis group of American paintings which will be shown at the request 

1 Club’s season of solo and nation-wide of the Department of State at an international exhibition to be 

group shows is now under way with a held in Cairo during January 1947, is presented through the courtesy 
stimulating exhibition of prints and of Fine Arts Department, International Business Machines Corporation. 
drawings by Leon Karp. Nov. 20-Dec. 5 


A regular exhibitor in most of the 
‘ao nnuals, 

war Nands’out here se seny Gt GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, Inc. 
sensitive artist. Whether he turns to rand Central Termina 
landscape, to figures or to portraiture— 15_VANDERBILT AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
whether he works in lithography, aqua- 
tint, etching, ink or pencil—his state- 
ment draws power from the harmonious 
union of a uniquely sentient vision with 
a technical mastery capable of captur- 
ing the exact subtleties and strengths 
of that vision. 

In Portrait of My Wife Karp utilizes 
the whole tonal range of lithography, 
orchestrating velvety blacks, rich grays 
and luminous whites into a hauntingly 
mood-imbued study. He organizes tonal 
areas with the sure, urbane touch that 
invests inert material with aesthetic 
life. 

- The Karp show, which closes Novem- 
ber 15, will be followed at the Print 
P Club by an exhibition of prints and 
- drawings by the young modernist Di- 
r mitri Petrov. 
P | Concurrent with these exhibitions, 
= the Club will conduct its workship, 
- which this year will be under the tech- 
nical guidance of Stanley Hayter, Louis 





PAUL ROSENBERG & CO. 


Established 1878 
16 East 57th Street, New York 


9th and 20th Century French 


and American Paintings 


BRUMMER GALLERY 
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y Schanker, Ezio Martinelli and Allan 110 EAST FIFTY-EIGHTH ST. NEW YORK 
- Freelon. 
h The Club, one of the oldest of its 





. kind in the country, was founded more 
e than 30 years ago. It began when a 
e group of print enthusiasts held exhibi- 
's tions in their homes, and grew rapidly 
from that to two regular exhibition 
Tooms and finally to a charming struc- 


ture of its own. Today it numbers more 
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Winter Thaw—Washington Square: WILLIAM GLACKENS 


Orton Collection Given to Washington State 


By Worth D. Griffin 
‘State College of Washington) 

THE VIRGINIA AND CHARLES ORTON ART 
COLLECTION, planned as a gift to the 
State College of Washington, has been 
in the process of development during 
the past two years. The collection, 
which now numbers thirty paintings by 
many of America’s best known artists, 
will be further increased in size each 
year, so that ultimately it will be of 
great educational value to art students, 
as well as forming an important ad- 
junct to the cultural life of the entire 
student body of the institution. To date, 
the collection is one that starts with 
American impressionism and continues 
in time and type down to the present. 

Mr. Charles Orton, a former member 
of the Board of Regents of the State 
College of Washington, conceived the 
idea of developing an art collection as 
a memorial to the life-long art interests 
of his wife, Virginia Orton. He consid- 
ered that it was desirable to start the 
project while Mrs. Orton could still 
lend constructive suggestions and her 
long experience to the gradual accumu- 


The Headlands: JOSEPH DEMARTINI 


lation of the major portion of the col- 
lection. 


During the past twenty-five years, 
Mr. Orton sympathetically supported 
Mrs. Orton in her many art activities. 
Among those activities, notable factors 
in the development of art in the North- 
west, was the organization of the Pa- 
cific Coast Painters, Sculptors, and 
Writers group. This group was formed 
by Mrs. Orton at a time when few 
persons were doing anything for art 
and artists in the Northwest. How diffi- 
cult it is to interest people in art and 
other cultural matters in sections of 
the country where material growth is 
the primary consideration of almost 
everyone, only the “art pioneers” know. 

Mrs. Orton, having lived and worked 
during such a _ period of material 
growth, is now able to see clearly, as 
many others before her have seen, that 
a life devoted to the arts pays dividends. 
For, at the present time, the people of 
the Pacific Coast region are fast becom- 
ing conscious of the value and necessity 
for art of all kinds. 

In making the gift to the State Col- 


lege of Washington, Mr. and Mrs. Orton 
were deeply conscious of the fact that, 
although the fine arts have been used 
as one of man’s chief means of expres- 
sion since the dawn of civilization, these 
subjects are among the newest addi- 
tions to modern college curricula. 

It is only since 1920 that art depart- 


‘ ments, with professional training as the 


objective, have been promoted in most 
colleges and universities. Thus, because 
of the newness of the work, among 
other things, most schools of higher 
education at present do not have large 
collections of art works around which 
departments of fine arts may be built. 
Art teaching in these schools is carried 
on by means of work in studio, lectures, 
texts, prints, and slides, with only an 
occasional traveling art exhibition 
thrown in to give students a sample of 
the real thing. Students have been de- 
nied the stimulating effect of constant 
personal contact with works of the past 
and especially the important experi- 
mental work of today. 

Dr. Ernest O. Holland, President 
Emeritus of the State College of Wash- 
ington, has been actively and enthusi- 
astically interested in securing the 
paintings for this collection. 

Among the paintings already acquired 
are Winter Thaw—Washington Square, 
by William Glackens; Winter Day on 
the Harlem, by Ernest Lawson; Prome- 
nade, Luxemburg Gardens, by Maurice 
Prendergast; Mercedes, by Robert 
Henri; Norman’s Woe, by John Sloan; 
Ballet, by Everett Shinn; Country Road, 
by Charles Burchfield; Morning, by 
Henry Mattson; The Headlands, by Jo- 
seph DeMartini; Summer, by Waldo 
Peirce; Anna Karilova Resting, by Guy 
P. duBois; Repose, by Robert Philipp; 
Snow Covered Quarry, by Russell 
Cowles; Vermont, by John E. Heliker; 
and The Old Greenhouse, by Henry 
Gasser. 

Many further additions to the Orton 
Collection are planned, which will in- 
clude representative work by accepted 
modern painters. Other additions, by 
special request of Mrs. Orton, will be 
made from the work of Northwest art- 
ists as funds become available for this 
purpose. 


Favorites in New Hope 


When all the votes were 
counted, Clarence Carter was twice 4 
favorite with the 3,000 people who vis- 
ited New Hope’s Annual Fall Art Exhi- 
bition. His Island of Trinidad was first 


in and 


choice of the public, followed by 
Wycombe by Harry Lieth-Ross, then 
Carter reappears again in third place 
with another picture, Down the River. 
March Landscape by Paul Crothwaite 
and Reflections by John Folinsbee were 
fourth and fifth respectively. 

Eleven paintings were sold from the 
show, which will be held again next 
year in October. 


Dayton Honors Annie Campbell 


This month the Dayton Art Institute 
is honoring the dean of Dayton paint- 
ers, Miss Annie Campbell, with an ex- 
hibition of oils and watercolors. Miss 
Campbell, now 86, retired from active 
teaching 22 years ago, but she has con- 
tinued to paint and to exercise a wider 
influence on art and art appreciation 
than anyone in the community. 
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WILDENSTEIN and CO. 


INC 


LOAN EXHIBITION 
OF 


Toulouse-Lautrec 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE GODDARD NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER 


Through November 23 
10 to 5:30 


Admission: 50c Plus Tax 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 


Paris London 











FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION 


udubon Artists 
Nov. 25th through Dec. 15th 
In seven art galleries concurrently 


American Academy of Arts and Letters 
Newcomb-Macklin Galleries 
ACA Galleries 





Ferargil Galleries 

The Kennedy Galleries 
Newhouse Galleries 

Arthur U. Newton Galleries 


ADMISSION FREE 
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PAINTINGS BY 


Malt Kuhn 


Through November 30 





DURAND-RUEL 


12 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 


KNOEDLER 


ESTABLISHED 
1846 


CELEBRATES ITS 


100th ANNIVERSARY 
WITH A 
LOAN EXHIBITION 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE WOMEN’S COMMITTEE 
OF 
THE METROPOLITAN MUSUEM 
OF ART JUBILEE FUND 


Paris ¢ 14 E. 57th St., New York e London 





THE ACTORS BY 


BECKMANN 


BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 


CU RT. VA UE Ee 
32 East 57th Street, New York 


DE HIRSH Through Dec. 7 


MARGULES 


RECENT WATERCOLORS OF GLOUCESTER 


Feigl Gallery 


601 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PAINTINGS BY 


NOV. 25—DEC. 7 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. C. 


ELLISON 
HOOVER 


Nov. 19-Dec. 7 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
a! 75 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. (iii 


Watercolors by 


FRANCES PRATT 


Through Nov. 30 


LAUREL GALLERY © 48£. 57, N.Y. C. 


= PLaza 8-2581 


RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


Andrew Dasburg e Louis Ribak 
Beatrice Mandelman 
Charles du Tant 


THE BLUE DOOR 


TAOS, New Mexico 


PAINTINGS OF COLOMBIA 


“© WIEDEMANN 


Nov. 25—Dec. 7 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY, 11 £. 57, N.Y. 


PIETRO 


LAZZARI 


Recent Paintings e Through Nov. 30 


BETTY PARSONS GALLERY 
15 EAST 57th ST. N. Y. C. 





Paintings by RUTH 


GIKOW 


NOV. 18-DEC. 7 


WEYHE GALLERY 


794 Lexington Av. (Bet.61 &62Sts.) ,N. Y.C. 
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Ballet Drawing: JAMES HERBERT 


At the Illustrators 


JAMES HERBERT and Jack Coggins are 
currently showing examples of their 
diverse talents at the galleries of the 
Society of Illustrators. Herbert exhibits 
a series of sensitive wash drawings, 
many of which depict scenes from the 
ballet, with all of the grace one asso- 
ciates with that form of expression. 
Particularly remembered is a delicate 
Nude. 

Jack Coggins heads seaward and 
shows oils and watercolors of ships and 
men at sea. Academic in approach, they 
faithfully record that romantic phase 
of man’s fight against the elements. 


Hugo Stix Returns 


GooD NEWS’ COMES from President 
Hugo S. Stix that plans are under way 
for the reopening of the Artists’ Gal- 
lery, the unique, non-profit organiza- 
tion that introduced so many talented 
artists before the war temporarily in- 
terrupted its activities. 

Founded more than ten years ago 
with high ideals and an impressive list 
of sponsors (among them, Clive Bell, 
Cc. J. Bulliet, Fiske Kimball, Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., Paul Sachs and 
James Johnson Sweeney), the Artists’ 
Gallery proposed to “bring before the 
public work which appears to have out- 
standing merit—work which perhaps 
would not be adequately seen during 
the lifetime of the artist, yet which may 
have true greatness.” 

The success of the venture may be 
measured by a partial list of the 132 
artists shown, many with debuts, who 
have passed on to commercial galleries 
and a place in the sun: Milton Avery, 
Ben Zion, Ilya Bolowtowsky, Byron 
Browne, Mario Carreno, Werner 
Drewes, Adolph Gottlieb, Balcom 
Greene, Jean Liberte, De Hirsch Mar- 
gulies, Selma Burke, I. Rice Pereira, 
Louis Schanker and John Van Wicht. 

As always, the Gallery will be run 
from voluntary contributions with no 
expense or commissions involved for 
the participating artists. Funds are 
now being raised for new quarters, 
where activities will be resumed under 
the sympathetic directorship of Frede- 
rica Beer-Monti. Communications should 
be addressed to Mr. Stix at 121 Hudson 
St., New York 13, N. Y. 


HOWARD YOUNG 
GALLERIES 
Old and Modern 


Paintings 


1 EAST 57th ST. * NEW YORK 


PHILIPP 


PAINTINGS Nov. 25-Dec. 7 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
Branch: 55 East 57th St., New York City 


Recent Paintings from France 


by 
LEONID 
JULIEN LEVY GALLERY 


42 East 57th Street © New York 


MMM ~Paintings by 
MABEL SCOTT 


GEORGI | 


THROUGH NOV. 23 


ARGENT GALLERIES 


42 West 57th St., N. Y. illl 


UH 


PAINTINGS NOV. 11-23 


SHUM 


BONESTELL GALLERY 


18 EAST 57th STREET, N. Y. C. 


GALLERY VIVIENNE 


exhibition of paintings by 
Herbert Gurschner 


Nov. 25-Dec. 31 
1040 PARK AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
=3 to 5 p. m. Mon. thru Fri. 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


ROVINCETOWN 


ARTISTS -1946 
Nov. 12-30 


JACQUES SELIGMANN CO. 


5 EAST 57 Aun 


BLESH 
ADMIRAL 


NOV. 11-30 
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By Ben Wolf 


SYRACUSE, N. Y.:... Picasso Peale and 
severest critic will not soon forget a 
weekend in Syracuse, as guests of Miss 
Beatrice Wose. As you may have noted 
elsewhere in this issue, the trip was 
made in order to cover the 50th Anni- 
versary of the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts, which was celebrated in that 
city with a preview of the 11th Annual 
National Ceramic Exhibition. Energetic 
Director Anna Wetherill Olmsted 
could hardly have picked more charm- 
ing hostesses for us than painter Wose, 
and her gracious mother and sister, 
Carolyn. Their home is a treasure-trove 
of memorabilia of a more leisurely 
period and invoked memories of an- 
other era, when the atomizer was a 
kindlier weapon. 

* * * 


Betty Wose, incidentally, was a stu- 
dent of George Luks, here in Manhat- 
tan, a few years back, and in the li- 
brary of her mother’s home today hangs 
her vigorous impression of her former 
master. Betty recounted numerous 
tales of her association with Luks that 
added considerably to our weekend’s 
enjoyment. 

* * © 


Another house guest was ceramist 
Richard Smith, currently a researcher 
in Richard Pass’ Onondaga Pottery 
Company. When we were not museum- 
ing, he obligingly drove us through the 
surrounding countryside and treated 
our city-surfeited eyes to the magnifi- 
cent panorama that lies at Syracuse’s 
fingertips. Mr. Smith devotes much of 
his leisure to the reassembling of an- 
cient pottery fragments, which he col- 
lects, an endeavor guaranteed to pro- 
duce headaches for the most rabid of 
jigsaw puzzle addicts. He told of a new 
glaze with which he was experiment- 
ing, whose source is the familiar black 
sand one sees along the beach at low 
tide. An interesting bowl thus produced 
is included in the Syracuse exhibition 
and is valid testimony to the artist’s 
success in his experimentation. 

+ * * 


Met Guy Cowan, designer for the 
Onondaga Pottery Company, who told 
proudly that his 1925 entry in the Penn- 
Sylvania Academy Annual exhibition 
that year was the first piece of ceramic 
sculpture ever to be shown in this coun- 
try in a national show. Mr. Cowan went 
on to disclose how he had at that time 
coined the designation “ceramic sculp- 
ture” in vigorous objection to the con- 
descension implied in the then preva- 
lent designation “pottery figurine.” 
cm x o 

We were told the late President 
Bartlett Arkell, of the nearby Beech- 
Nut Corporation, located at Canajo- 
harie, N. Y., had first become interested 
in art, years ago, as the result of his 
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interest in Rembrandt’s famed Night 
Watch, commissioning an artist to paint 
an exact replica from: the original, 
which copy formed the beginning of the 
present museum adjacent to the fac- 
tory. It is interesting to note that at 
this writing word comes that the origi- 
nal of Rembrandt’s masterpiece has 
been cleaned, turning the familiar 
Night into unfamiliar Day, and that if 
scholars and students would today un- 
derstand the painting’s nickname, The 
Night Watch, they had best not at this 
point seek the original but rather Mr. 
Arkell’s facsimile. 

* * * 


{In the course of his opening night 
address, Dr. William M. Milliken, Di- 
rector of the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
told the following amusing anecdote 
concerning a Frank Lloyd Wright 
house. Dr. Milliken: 

“I remember once going to California 
and visiting, in Pasadena, a most 
charming lady, Mrs. Millard, who died 
some years ago. Her beautiful house 
was designed and built by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, one of the works of genius in 
the architecture of America. In telling 
me the story of the house, Mrs. Millard 
said: ‘I went to Mr. Wright and told 
him I wanted something unique, some- 
thing to express the piece of property 
I had bought.’ She took him to the 
place where the house was to be built. 
Mr. Wright stood there for a long time 
and looked at it, finally saying: ‘I see 
the house. I am going to relate it to 
the earth. I am going to swing it be- 
tween those two hills and I am going to 
relate it to all the surroundings, so 
that the outdoors come indoors and the 
indoors go outdoors, so that the whole 
thing becomes bound together, a cosmic 
thing.’ (Incidentally, it became too cos- 
mic after the house was built, because 
whenever there was a cloudburst, the 
water ran through the dining room. 
That really was incidental.) 

“Mr. Wright continued: ‘I am going 
to make it of the simplest elements 
that there are in the earth—sand and 
clay—and out of that I am going to 
create.’ But, Mrs. Millard added, ‘out 
of these simple things he created the 
most expensive house you can imag- 
ine.’ ” 





























































































A delightful interlude with Director 
Siegfried Weng, of the active Dayton 
Art Institute, revealed he has a com- 
mon interest with your columnist, to 
wit, a suppressed desire to have his own 
menagerie. Mr. Weng’s hobby has more 
room to find expression than Picasso 
Peale’s, who cannot go much beyond a 
few noisy little Australian Finches, on 
account of the size of his Greenwich 
Village studio. Animal fancier Weng 
has so far added to the Dayton Art 
Institute’s collection of fine art not only 
several monkeys but a llama, as well. 

* * ~ 

We suspect that our review of the 
proceedings at Syracuse will not be al- 
together pleasing to Directress Olm- 
sted, who requested that her role in the 
museum’s growth play second fiddle to 
the museum’s activities, but it is so 
obvious to the visitor the extent to 
which her personality has played an im- 
portant role that her accomplishments 
can neither be underestimated nor 
ignored. Sorry, Anna Olmsted, but you 
brought it on yourself. 

15 

In closing, if a disturbing ripple on 
otherwise smooth waters could be noted 
in Syracuse, it was to be found in 
Richard Pass’ half-humorous reference 
to his stockholders and Board of Di- 
rectors, during his speech, to whom he 
felt obliged in some way to justify the 
pottery company’s participation in this 
splendid exhibition. It has long been 
this observer’s belief that the many 
commercial businesses who have in late 
years taken cognizance of art in real- 
ity benefit equally, at least, with the 
artists they favor in their cultural and 
institutional forays. The writer does 
not feel that industry’s patronage is 
cause for the artist to tug at his fore- 
lock. He feels that the benefits accruing 
from hands-across-the-schism that sep- 
arates the esthetic from the commer- 
cial produce a greensward equally ver- 
dant on both sides of the fence. On the 
other hand, the artist should not be- 
come smug nor depreciate industry’s 
overtures in his direction. This relation- 
ship is only valid if it is realized by 
both participating factions that it is a 
partnership and not charity from either 
side. 


Outdoors Indoors with Picasso Peale 
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ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. in- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 


PLAZA ART GALLERIES 


Inc. 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N. Y. 


AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 
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KENDE GALLERIES 


GIMBEL BROTHERS 
33rd Street & Broadway, N. Y. 


SALES AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


FOR ESTATES and INDIVIDUALS 
SEPTEMBER - JUNE 


Weekly Exhibition and 
Auction Sales of 


PAINTINGS - PRINTS 
SILVER - FURNITURE 
PORCELAIN -: RUGS - GLASS 
TEXTILES 
and Other Art Property 
The Kende Galleries offer unparal- 
leled facilities for selling estates. 
Cash advances on properties for es- 
tates in need of administration ex- 
pense or taxes will be made. All 
sales are given unusually large cov- 


erage in newspapers and magazines. 
Write or phone PEnnsylvania 6-5511. 


Catalogue subscription for the season $4.00. 
Announcements free on request. 
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EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 


7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 


PAINTINGS 


SCHNEIDER-GABRIEL GALLERIES 
69 EAST 57th STREET © NEW YORK 
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For news, while it is news, read THE 
ArT DIGEST. $4 per year, 20 issues. 
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Rachel Gratz, Miniature by Malbone 


Parke-Bernet Sales 


SUCH NAMES as Paul Revere and John 
Singleton Copley highlight a_ star- 
studded sale of early American silver 
and miniatures, the collections of Mrs. 
Dorothy Draper Hamlen, which will be 
held at the Parke-Bernet Galleries on 
November 30. 

The silver collection is a notable one, 
including such items as a dome-top 
tankard made by Myer Myers in 1750 
for Daniel Shelton; a pair of rare chaf- 
ing dishes by Jeffry Lang; a porringer, 
a bright-cut creamer and a unique sil- 
ver-mounted shell snuff box by Paul 
Revere; a silver chafing dish engraved 
with the Walker arms by Jacob Hurd; 
a pair of octagonal candlesticks en- 
graved with the arms and mottoed 
crest of Faneuil by Nathaniel Morse; 
a spout cup by Samuel Haugh; a pear- 
shaped teapot by Benjamin Burt and a 
pear-shaped spouted cup with cover by 
Samuel Edwards. 

There are also fine examples by John 
Coney, including a child’s mug; a set 
of six whiskey tumblers originally 
owned by General Nathanael Greene, 
by Joseph Edwards, Jr.; a collection of 
trifid, cartouche-end and other spoons, 
single or in sets, by Dummer, Coney, 
Winslow and Arnold. 

The miniature collection is an ex- 
tensive one, of both artistic and his- 
torical interest. Of special note are a 
number of examples by Edward Greene 
Malbone, most of which were exhibited 
at the Metropolitan Museum and the 
Smithsonian Institution, among them 
a rare, signed miniature of James 
Strawbridge. James Peale contributes 
a self-portrait; portraits of his wife and 
daughter and one of General Samuel 
Hodgdon. Among other notable 18th 
century names included are John Sin- 
gleton Copley, Joseph Dunkerley, John 
Ramage and Benjamin Trott. All items 
will be exhibited from November 23, 
except for Thanksgiving Day. 


LILIENFELD 


GALLERIES 
21 EAST 57th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
A Work of Art 
As A Christmas Gift 


Quiits, Viaminck Silk Screen 
Reproductions and Ceramics 





Auction Calendar 


November 16, Saturday afternoon. 
leries of Gimbel Brothers: 
erty of Mrs. Martin Burke, 
man, others. Collection of glass paperweights, 
door stops, mantel ornaments of Nailsea, Stour- 
bridge, Millefleur, Sandwich and other English, 
French and American designs. Also silver and 
china. Paintings include work by Sully, Inness, 
Wyant, Murphy, Weir and Twachtman, 


November 16, Saturday afternoon. Plaza Art Gal- 
leries: Part III of a sale of furniture and 
decorations, property of Dr. B. P. Tyler. Furni- 
ture predominantly Italian and Spanish, with 
some English pieces including set of eight 
Hepplewhite chairs. Collection of musical in- 
struments. Paintings by Angelica Kauffmann. 
others. Oriental rugs; porcelains; china and 
glassware. Now on exhibition. 


November 18 and 19, Monday and Tuesday after- 
noons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Bird and other 
books, Americana, etc., from a New York col- 
lector, others. Books on birds by Gould, Audu- 
bon, Buffoon, Dresser, Cassin, others. First edi- 
tions; Derrydale press publications; library sets: 
Dickens Christmas books; autograph letters and 
manuscripts. Exhibition from Nov. 14. 

November 21, 22 and 23, Thursday through Sat- 
urday afternoons. Plaza Art Galleries: Furni- 
ture, porcelains, rugs, silver and art objects 
from the Franklin Art Shop, Baltimore, Md., 
and other sources. Exhibition from Nov. 18. 


November 22, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: French furniture and objeets of art, 
property of S. Aufhauser, others. Louis XV and 
XVI chairs, canapes, commodes, tables, candle- 
abra, sconces and chandeliers. Chinese and Ti- 
betan paintings; Tibetan bronzes, lacquer furni- 
ture. Tapestries: Oriental and Savonniere rugs. 
Exhibition from Nov. 16. 


November 23. Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: English silver, property of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth H. Baldwin, Charles II, William and Mary, 
William III and Queen Anne porringers, tank- 
ards, drinking cups, ete.; rare XVII century 
Apostle spoons. Georgian silver, including tea 
pots, coffee pots, creamers, tureens, platters, 
salt dishes and other pieces by Paul Storr, Paul 
Lamerie, William Cripps, the Batemans, Robert 
Garrard. Exhibition from Nov. 16. 

November 26, Tuesday evening. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: Books, property of Mrs. J. B. Hirshhorn. 
English literature including rare first editions— 
Milton's Paradise Lost, Swift's Gulliver's Trav- 
els, Poems of John Keats, Shelly's Queen Mab 
and other XVII-XIX century works. Exhibition 
from Nov. 21. 

November 29, Friday 


Kende Gal- 
Antique glass, prop- 
Miss Dorothy Ratt- 


afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Furniture, from the estate of Marie 
L. Russell, others. English and French Furni- 
ture, period and reproduction pieces and har- 
monizing decorations. Paintings include work 
by Corot, Harpignes, Loiseau, Dawson. Oriental 
rugs. Brussels Renaissance tapestry by Jan van 
den Hecke and an Aubusson Teniers tapestry. 
Silver. Exhibition from Nov. 23. 


November 29 and 30, Friday and Saturday 
noons. Plaza Art Galleries: Furnishings 
Hazard estates, Narragansett, R. I., 
ings by the late Elizabeth Curtis. 


November 30, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries: Early American silver and minia- 
tures, property of Mrs. Dorothy Draper Ham 
len. Silver includes trifid spoons; tankards. 
porringers, candlesticks, etc., by Paul Revere. 
Myer Myers, Nathaniel Morse, Benjamin Burt, 
Jacob Hurd, others. Miniatures by Malbone. 
Copley, Fraser, Trott, Sully, James Peale, others. 
formerly exhibited at the Metropolitan Mu 
seum and Smithsonian Institution. French and 
English miniatures. Exhibition from Nov. 23. 


December 3 and 4, Tuesday evening and Wednes- 
day afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Part I 
of the library of Fred W. Allsopp. First edi- 
tions of Blake’s America, Milton's Paradise 
Lost, Walton & Cotton’s Complete Angler, Fitz- 
gerald’s Omar Khayyam: first English edition of 
Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Uluminated mantu- 
scripts; autograph manuscripts and letters; in- 
cunabula. Jewelled bindings. The “New York 
Weekly Journal,’ 1733-6. Exhibition from Nov. 
27. Galleries closed Thanksgiving Day. 

December 5, Thursday evening. Plaza Art Gal- 
leries: Collection of Currier & Ives lithozrapbs 
from a New York collector. Exhibition from 
Dec. 2. 
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JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 
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A Modern Viewpoint 


boo By RALPH M. PEARSON 


Life Magazine Features 
South Seas Art 


Recently I have met separately two 
fine young people who probably repre- 
sent the great American public at its 
average best. One was a college student, 
the other a junior engineer in the mer- 
chant marine. Both questioned me seri- 
ously about Modern Art. They had 
heard much about it but had never 
seen modern works, met a modern art- 
ist or read explanations. The engineer 
went to the Metropolitan occasionally 
and liked Sir Joshua Reynolds’s paint- 
ings best; at home his mother’s favorite 
had always been Maxfield Parrish. 
Neither young person had ever been to 
or heard of the Museum of Modern Art. 
So I explained as best I could and they 
said they saw the main points for the 
first time in their lives. Then I asked 
why it was they had learned nothing in 
their twenty odd years about an inter- 
national revolution in art which nor- 
mally would personally affect them and 
all people in many ways. They tried 
hard to think out the reason. 

In its issue of November 4, 1946, Life 
Magazine features South Seas Arts in 
eight pages of excellent color reproduc- 
tions with captions and short explana- 
tory paragraphs. The illustrations give 
Life’s millions of readers a marvelous 
opportunity to know a genuine folk art 
of great distinction. The verbal expla- 
nations give the ethnical and historical 
facts about the works and their makers 
but fail completely to give any insight 
into the art of the works. 

In fact, captions like this one, ‘“Prim- 
itive Australian bark painting of a 
kangaroo is a crude x-ray view, show- 
ing remarkable drawing of internal or- 
gans,” give an entirely false idea of 
the function and purpose of all creative 
artists. The work described is a semi- 
abstract decorative design using sym- 
bols for subject and its parts—the very 
opposite of an x-ray view. And there 
are no other explanations to counter- 
act such misleading ones. 

The important facts which these cap- 
tions should tell their readers are that 
here is an art by people for people of a 
tribe, an art which interprets for them 
their own life in their own tradition 
and is in the great creative tradition of 
the ages. In other words, here is an art 
uncorrupted by the debasement into 
skilled copying of nature or other arts 
which is typical of our popular art. In 
still other words, we modern, sophisti- 
cated Americans can learn the A B C’s 
of universal art from these so-called 
“Primitives of the South Seas.” Life 
leaves the uninformed among its read- 
ers in ignorance of these basic and 
rather embarrassing facts. Why does 
it do so? Can it be that the éditors 
themselves do not understand? 

Modern art is universal art. Modern 
art includes “primitive art.’ Under- 
Standing of one implies understanding 
of the other. Why must there still be 
misunderstanding by editors, engineers 
and students? 








THe Art Dicest may help solve your 
Xmas gift problem. See Special Blank. 
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PARKE-BERNET GALLERIES, Inc. 


30 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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Sale November 30 at 2 p.m. 


EARLY AMERICAN 


MINIATURES AND SILVER 
Property of 


MRS DOROTHY DRAPER HAMLEN 
Removed from Her Home in Wayland, Mass. 


An extensive collection of early American miniatures including 
examples by Edward Greene Malbone, James Peale, Thomas 
Sully, John Singleton Copley, Joseph Dunkerley, John Ramage, 
Benjamin Trott and others. Important silver including examples 
by Paul Revere, Patriot, Myer Myers, John Coney, Benj. Burt, 
Jacob Hurd and Jeremiah Dummer. 


Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 


oO 


Sale November 29 at 2 p. m. 


PAINTINGS - FURNITURE 


TAPESTRIES ¢ SILVER e RUGS 


Property from the Estate of the Late 


MARIE L. RUSSELL 


AND VARIOUS OTHER OWNERS 


Paintings by Corot, Harpignies, Loiseau, Chalon, others. 
A number of ship paintings by Montague J. Dawson and 
James E. Butterworth. 


Illustrated Catalogue 50¢ 
cw 


ON EXHIBITION FROM NOVEMBER 23 
Closed Sunday and Thanksgiving Day 


Advance Announcements Describing Sales 
Mailed Free on Request 
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WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, NEW YORK CITY 


MONTREAL. OTTAWA TORONTO and WINNIPEG ne ee a 
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THE 
ART BOOK 
LIBRAR 


By JUDITH K. REED 


Books on French, English, American, 
Russian and Spanish painters; books 
designed to thrill the ballet fan or the 
dog lover; books for children and books 
written by children; books for the stu- 
dent of American regional art and 
books for research scholars; books 
which tell you how to enjoy pictures 
and books which tell how to make them 
—all are piling up on our desk with 
alarming speed. No doubt there’s more 
than a hint of Christmas hope in some 
of the lusher volumes received; but all 
attest to the happily increasing activity 
of our art book publishers. So in order 
to bring you up-to-date in time for 
holiday purchase we’re going to be un- 
usually brief in our reviews for these 
next few columns. 


Two British Moderns 


“Stanley Spencer” by Elizabeth Roth- 
enstein. 1945. London: Phaidon Press. 
Distributed by Oxford University Press. 
25 pp. of text and 95 reproductions, 5 
in full color. $5.50. 


Third in the Phaidon series on British 
artists, this volume will introduce 
Americans to an outstanding modern— 
Stanley Spencer. Miss Rothenstein has 
written a critical but sympathetic re- 
port on this curious artist, and the 
full page plates which follow maintain 
the usual high standard of the pub- 
lishers. 


“The Drawings of Henry Moore.” 1946. 
New York: Curt Valentin. 30 plates, 2 
in color. $8.50. 


A handsome portfolio of drawings by 
another British modern who is also 
well known in American art circles for 
his sculpture and drawing. In excel- 
lence of printing, typography and make- 
up the publishers have done notable 
justice to the strange beauty of Henry 
Moore’s drawings. 


Grandma Moses 


“Grandma Moses: American Primitive.” 
Edited by Otto Kallir. With introduc- 
tion by Louis Bromfield and an auto- 
biography. 1946. New York: The Dry- 
den Press. 48 pp. of text and 40 repro- 
ductions, 2 in color. $5.00. 


This is an altogether charming book. 
Besides reproducing 40 paintings by 
the grand old lady of American primi- 
tives, it contains Grandma’s autobiog- 
raphy, a disarming document which 
tells how she began to draw as a child 
when her father bought her paper be- 
Cause “it was a pennie a sheet and it 
lasted longer than candy .. .” Also 
how she would color her pictures with 
berry juice and how she almost forgot 
about painting during most of her busy 
years, first as a hired girl and then as 
a farmer’s wife and mother of 10. 
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The’ first draft of this biography, we 
are told, contained no reference to the 
Paintings which brought her such sud- 
den fame six years ago when she was 
80. Now, however, she gives us a few 
sparse facts on her working processes, 
concluding with the observation that 
“a picture without a frame is like a 
woman without a dress.”’ Dr. Otto Kal- 
lir, director of the Galerie St. Etienne, 
which gave her her first exhibition, has 
written an intelligent text and Grand- 
ma herself tells us about each picture 
—in pert comments reproduced in her 
own handwriting beside each painting. 


Durer’s W oodcuts 


“The Complete Woodcuts of Albrecht 
Durer.” Edited by Willi Kurth. 1946. 
New York: Crown Publishers. 42 pp. 
of text and 346 illustrations. $3.50. 


For the print-lover is this compact 
volume which presents all the wood- 
cuts made by the 15th century German 
artist, together with a brief biography 
and a descriptive index. Originally pub- 
lished some years ago the book has 
been out of print, which should make jit 
doubly welcome to collectors who will 
also be glad to know the 346 reproduc- 
tions have been made from new plates. 


Illustrated by Children 


“Adventure Begins At Home.” Written 
by Margaret Friskey. Illustrated by 
Chicago children. 1946. Chicago: Chil- 
dren’s Press, Inc. Unpaged. $2.00. 


Chicago school children, ranging in 
age from five to 16 years, illustrated 
this attractive children’s story and as 
would be expected, they have done an 
amusing, colorful job. All in bright 
color, the paintings will have much ap- 
peal for young readers of the story. 
The publishers can be duly proud of 
this novel venture, ably worked out by 
Montrose Newman, vice president and 
general manager of the Press. All roy- 
alties from the book will go to an art 
scholarship fund, which has already 
sent three children to art schools 
through advance payments. 


New Foreign Publication 


The Arts No. 1, July 1946. Edited by 
Desmond Shawe-Taylor. Published in 
London by Lund Humphries & Co., Ltd. 
Distributed in U.S.A. by Curt Valentin. 
84 pp. Illustrated in black and white 
and color. $3.00. 


The first issue of this substantial 
British publication promised a well 
designed quarterly devoted to all the 
arts, generously illustrated and _ bol- 
stered by wide use of good color. Covers 
will be designed by leading British 
artists and in this issue John Tunnard 
has created a distinguished first. Con- 
tents include an essay on the French 
painter, Edouard Pignon, by Herbert 
Read (who together with Edward Sack- 
ville-West sits on the editorial board); 
part one of series on architectural 
backgrounds in Italian painting by Sir 
Kenneth Clark; another essay on Henry 
Moore by Sackville-West; John Piper’s 
stage designs for Britten’s opera The 
Rape of Lucretia. Copies of this issue 
may be obtained from Curt Valentin, 
32 East 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 
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“VILLAGE FRAME MAKER 


THE ART 
of RUSSIA 


Edited and Prefaced by Helen Rubissow 


A complete selection of Rus- 
sian paintings, from 14th 
Century icons to works of re- 
cent Soviet artists. The magni- 
ficent 160 full-page reproduc- ' 
tions are introduced by an 
extensive history of Russian 
painting. 

Gt your bookstore, or mail | 


this coupon to the publisher: 


Philosophical Library, Dept. 150 
15 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Please send me copies of THE 
ART OF RUSSIA, at $6.00 per copy. 
Enclosed are $ 


Address ; a 


PICTURE FRAME STYLIST 


STOCK SIZE RAW WOOD FRAMES 
ALWAYS ON HAND 
40 E. 8th Street, New York 3 @ AL. 4-1095 


FOR CURRENT 


Books on 


Painting ' 
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WINFIELD 
FINE ART IN JEWELRY 


Original custom jewels de- 
signed by over 40 leading 
young fine artists. 184 W. 
4th St., New York 14, N. ¥. 
CHelsea 3-2289. 


SCHONEMAN 
Fine Paintings of All Schools 


SEE US BEFORE YOU BUY 
OR SELL PAINTINGS 


73 €.87_ GALLERY _New York 22 | 


FERARGIL GALLERIES 


FINE ART - ANCIENT AND MODERN 
Telepbone Plaza 8-1223 
63 East 57TH STREET, New York 22, N. Y. 


Freperic NEWLIN PRICE 































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































FROM FRANCE 


THE FAMOUS COLOR ETCHINGS 
OF DOGS AND WILD DUCKS BY 


LEON DANCHIN 


ARE AGAIN COMING IN REGULARLY. 


IN BETTER ART STORES 
Camlla fucad 
GENERAL DISTRIBUTOR 
36 WEST 47th STREET @ WEW YORK 19 








AMERICAN VETERANS 
SOCIETY OF ARTISTS 
ANNUAL 


gt EXHIBITION 
NATIONAL ARTS CLUB 


December 15 - 29, Inclusive 


Entry blanks must be in hands of 
F. A. Williams, 58 West 57th Street, 
New York City, by December 7th. 











JULIUS LOWY, inc. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 
52 East 57th Street, New York 














MAX GRANICK 


DRIFTWOOD FRAMES 


HANDCARVED 
ANTIQUE AND 
RAWWOOD FRAMES 


52 WEST 56th STREET, N. Y. C. 





CLEAN YOUR OWN 
OIL PAINTS AT FRACTION 


OF COST wy proressionat nestoren 


Solvent No. |, Med. $2.00 Bottle 
Solvent No. 2, Strong... 2.00 Bottle 
Rejuvenator ................. 2.00 Bottle 
Picture Varnish .60 Bottle 
$6.60 


OR ALL FOR $5.00 


Write BOYLSTON STUDIOS 
486 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 





Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish. 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Albany, N. Y. 


THE AMERICAN DRAWING ANNUAL VII. 
Feb. 12-Mar. 9, 1947, Albany Institute of 
History and Art. Open to all artists in 
U. S. & Canada. Media: drawing. Jury. No 
entry cards used, but on back of each 
drawing, letter or type artist’s name, re- 
turn address, title of drawing medium and 
price, also if willing that works be cir- 
cuited for further exhibit after Albany 
showing. Work due: Feb. 1, 1947. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


7TH ANNUAL JURY EXHIBITION OF 
THE WATERCOLOR SOCIETY OF ALA- 
BAMA. Dec. 1-31. Open to all artists. Me- 
dia: transparent and opaque watercolor. 
Prizes. For further information write 
Maltby Sykes, Pres., Watercolor Society of 
Alabama, Auburn, Ala. 


New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN WATER COLOR SOCIETY 
80TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 17- 
Mar. 2, 1947. National Academy Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: watercolor. 
Entry fee $2.00. Work due Jan. 27. For 
further information call Mr. White, LAurel- 
ton 8-3725. 


AUDUBON ARTISTS FIFTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION. Nov. 24-Dec. 15, New York 


City. Media: oil, watercolor, sculpture, 
b and white. Jury. Cash prizes and 
four gold medals. Entry fee $3. Open to all 


artists. For entry rules write Audubon Art- 
a (fifth floor) 107 Chambers Street, 


aN. . 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN, 121ST 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION—1ST HALF. Jan. 
4-22, 1947. National Academy Galleries. 
Open to all artists. Media: painting, sculp- 
ture. Jury. Prizes. Entry blanks available 
at Academy, 1083 Fifth Ave. Work due 
Dec. 9 & 10. 


UNITED SEAMEN’S SERVICE 1947 ART 
EXHIBITION, January 4-18, 1947. Arch- 
itectural League of New York. Open to all 
merchant seamen who were active during 
the war. Media: all. Any number of entries 
may be submitted. Jury. Prizes. Work due 
December 1, 1946. For further informa- 
tion write Mrs. Isabel F. Peterson, Direc- 
tor, Art Exhibition, United Seamen’s Ser- 
vice, 39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMER- 
ICAN LITHOGRAPHY. Jan. 10-31, 1947. 
The Print Club, 1614 Latimer St. Open to 
all artists. Media: Prints. Jury. Prize & 
Honorable Mentions. Entry fee: 50c for 
non-Club members. Cards due Dec. 26, may 
be obtained from The Print Club. Work due 
Dec. 30. Only two prints may be submitted, 
only prints made in 1946 eligible, all en- 
tries must be matted. For further infor- 
mation write The Print Club, 1614 Latimer 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Portland, Maine 


64TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF OILS, 
WATERCOLORS, PASTELS. March 2-30, 
1947. L. D. M. Sweat Memorial Art Mu- 
seum. Open to living American Artists. 
Jury. Fee $1. Entry cards and works due 
Feb. 16, 1947. No prizes. For further in- 
formation write Bernice Breck, Secretary, 
Portland Society of Art, 111 High St.. 
Portland, Maine. 


Providence, R. I. 

12ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION & SALE OF 
LITTLE PICTURES. Dec. 3-29, 1946. Prov- 
idence Art Club. Open to all artists. Media: 
all. Size limits 12”x16” not including frame 
or mat. Jury. Work due Nov. 30. For fur- 
ther information write Providence Art 
Club, 11 Thomas St., Providence, R. I. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


33RD CALIFORNIA SOCIETY OF ETCH- 
ERS ANNUAL, Dec. 2-31. Gumps Gallery. 
Open to all printmakers. All media. Prizes. 
Fee $2. Entry blanks due Nov. 10. For 
further information write Charles Suren- 
dorf, Secretary, 163 Liberty St., San Fran- 
cisco 10, Calif. 


Wichita, Kan. 


16TH ANNUAL GRAPHIC ART EXHIBIT. 
Jan. 4-31. Wichita Art Association Gal- 
leries. Open to American artists. Media: 
block prints, wood engravings, lithographs, 
etchings, dry points, = mezzotints, 
silk screens. Jury. Prizes. Entry fee $1. 
Work due before Dec. 10. For further in- 
formation write Wichita Art Association, 
401 North Belmont Ave., Wichita, Kansas. 





1947 DECORATIVE ARTS-CERAMIC EX- 


HIBITION. April 13-May 11, 1947. Wi- 
chita Art Association. Open to all crafts- 
men artists. Media: textile weaving, silver- 
smithing, jewelry, metalry, ceramic and 
ceramic sculpture. Jury. Prizes totalling 
$400. Entry fee $2. Entry cards due March 
24, 1947. Work due March 24, 1947. For 
further information write Wichita Art As- 
sociation, 401 North Belmont, Wichita § 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Akron, Ohio 


FIRST ANNUAL CRAFTS EXHIBITION. 
Dec. 1-27, 1946. Akron Art Insti’ ute. Open 
to artists residing within a 20 mile radius 
of Akron. Media: Sculptures, textile, arts, 
metal work, wood work, ceramics, graphic 
arts, designs. Jury & Awards. Entry fee: 
$1 to non-members of Institute. Work due 
Nov. 25. For further information write 
Akron Art Institute, 140 E. Market Street, 
Akron. 

Athens, Ohio 

FIFTH ANNUAL OHIO VALLEY OIL & 
WATERCOLOR SHOW. March 1-21, 1947. 
Edwin Watts Chubb Gallery, Ohio Uni- 
versity. Open to residents of Ohio, Ind.. 
Ill, W. Va., Penn., Ky. Media: oil and 
watercolor. Jury. Prizes: $450 for awards 
in prizes and purchases. Entry cards due 
Feb. 15, 1947. Work due Feb. 10-21, 1947. 
For entry cards and further information 
write Dean Earl C. Seigfred, College of 
Fine Arts, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 


Bowling Green, Ohio 


BEE GEE NO-JURY EXHIBIT. Jan. 6-June 
5, 1947. State University. Open to artists 
of Ohio, Mich., Wis., Ind., Ill, Kentucky, 
Tenn. Media: oils only that have been 
shown previously in juried exhibitions. 
Prizes. Fee. Entry cards and works due by 
Dec. 18. For further information write Art 
Workshop, Bowling Green State University, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Clearwater, Fla. 


20TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Dec. 5-8. 
Fort Harrison Hotel, Clearwater, Fla. Open 
to artist members of the Federation mem- 
ber clubs. Media: oil, watercolor, sculp- 
ture, pastel, drawing, etching, print. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee: $1 for each entry. En- 
try slip due: Nov. 20. Work due: Nov. 27. 
For further infermation write Mr. George 
W.. J. Carr. 


Hagerstown, Md. 

15TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CUM- 
BERLAND VALLEY ARTISTS. Feb. 2- 
Mar. 2, 1947. Washington County Museum 
of Fine Arts. Open to artists of Harris- 
burg, Pa. south to Winchester, Va. Fred- 
erick, Md. west to Cumberland, Md. Media: 
all. Jury. Cash prizes. Entry cards due 
Jan. 1, 1947. Work due Jan. 1-15. For 
further information write Dr. J. R. Craft, 
Director Washington County Museum of 
Fine Arts. 


Newark, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY WATERCOLOR SOCIETY 
5TH ANUAL OPEN EXHIBITION. Dec. 
2-23. Newark Arts Club. Open to residents 
of New Jersey. For entry cards and infor- 
mation write to Herbert Pierce, Secretary, 
291 Millburn Ave., Millburn, N. J. 


Parkersburg, W. Va. 


PARKERSBURG ANNUAL REGIONAL 
SHOW. April 7-May 4, 1947. Parkersbur, 
Fine Arts Center. Open to artists of x 
Va., Ky., Ohio, Pa., and D. C. Media: oils 
and watercolors. Entry cards due: Mar. 15. 
Work due: Mar. 22. For further informa- 
tion write Tom Foster, Director, Parkers- 
burg Fine Arts Center, Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Seattle, Wash. 

19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF NORTH- 
WEST PRINTMAKERS. Mar. 5-Apr. 6, 
1947. Seattle Art Museum. Jury. Purchase 
prizes. Entry fee $1. Entry blanks and fee 
due by Feb. 10. Prints due by Feb. 12. 
For further information write Eleanor Hon- 
nigfort, 713—16 Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 
28TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE. Feb. 2-23. 
Museum of Fine Arts. Open to League 
members of 1946-1947 season. Media: oils, 
watercolor, sculpture, drawing. Prizes to- 
taling $200. Jury. Work due Jan. 23, 194%. 
For further information write Mrs. Edna 
B. Miller, 97 Spring St., Springfield 5, Mass. 


Washington, D. C. 
FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CON- 


TEMPORARY ART. December. Corcoran 
Gallery. Open to artists within 20 mile 
radius of Gallery. All media. Jury. Entry 
fee $1. For further information write Cor- 


coran Gallery. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


12TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR EXHIBITION. 
Jan. 1-26. Butler Art Institute. Open_to 
artists of Ohio, Pa., Ind, W. Va., Va 
Media: oil, watercolor. Jury. Prizes. Work 
due Nov. 17-Dec. 8. For further informa- 
tion write Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 
524 Wick Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. 
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57th Street in Review 
{Continued from page 17] 


cement panels. Highly textured and 
flecked with color, they are interesting 
excursions from the commonplace, espe- 
cially in the case of a simplified and 
convincing Horse. Ego, though technic- 
ally a painting, is in reality an over- 
sized drawing, bearing more than a 
slight resemblance to a George Grosz. 
Ecce Homo presents mankind distress- 
ingly mummified. A true international- 
ist, the artist has shown in Washington, 
Paris and Rome this year.—B. W. 


Duo at the Argent 


Mabel Scott Georgi has returned 
from Mexico and the West Indies with 
a pleasing group of fresh but surpris- 
ingly subdued watercolors, on view at 
the Argent Galleries through Nov. 23. 
Rather than portray the lively color 
and gala picturesqueness of the exotic 
cities, Mrs. Georgi has chosen to depict 
the serenity of ancient architectures, 
eloquent testaments to a vanished 
civilization. In this mood Bali Court, 
Chichen-Itza and Mayan Temple are 
outstanding. Among the New York 
scenes, Hast River and Baseball Game 
have vivid warmth and mood. 

Also on view at the same galleries 
are landscapes, portraitures and still- 
lifes by Edith R. Abbot. Painted in tra- 
ditional manner these pictures reveal 
earnest observation.—J. K. R. 


Among the Serigraphers 

Latest in the series of one-man shows 
by members of the Serigraph Gallery 
was the joint exhibition by Riva Hel- 
fond and Sylvia Wald. Miss Helfond, 
whose gay animal and children’s prints 
will be remembered by gallery visitors, 
presented bright-colored essays on a 
wide variety of subjects. 

Unlike many serigraphers who ap- 
proach the silk screen medium with the 
eyes of a painter, Miss Wald executes 
her pictures with unerring feel for the 
medium as a pigmented print, main- 
taining fine balance between line and 
mass, rhythm and texture. 

On Nov. 12 the gallery will present 
an exhibition by the veteran seri- 
grapher, Leonard Pytlak, part of the 
proceeds of which will be sent to Euro- 
pean War Orphans through CARE. 

—J. K. R. 


Wolfe Art Club 


The Catherine Lorillard Wolfe Art 
Club is currently celebrating its 50th 
Anniversary with a varied exhibition of 
scenic oils and watercolors at Wana- 
maker’s (fifth floor). Distinguished 
among the group is Old House by Helen 
Lane Bower, who also shows a fresh 
floral; A Bit of New England by May 
Clinedinst; Summer by Louise K. Grif- 
fith; Quebec Farm by Margaret Albers, 
and pictures by Marie Gorlicka, Mar- 
garet Huntington, Anna G. Morse, Helen 
McVicker, Julia Wickham.—J. K. R. 


Pigmental Fantasies 


Fantasy of color keynotes a current 
exhibition of abstract paintings by Louis 
Schanker, at the Willard Gallery. In 
Several of these canvases color has been 
adroitly coupled with line, resulting 
in validly plastic and interestingly di- 
vided works. Daybreak is a pigmental 
orgy; Still Life utilizes line much in 
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the manner of the etcher’s. burin, 
scratching its directions back to the 
bare canvas. Depth has been cleverly 
achieved through unusual combinations 
of reds in Creation. The overpainting 
employed in Creative Element shows 
the painter’s sensitive response to the 
materials involved. The last named is 
also to be singled out because of the 
consideration it gives special organiza- 
tion. Through November 30.—B. W. 


At Village Art Center 


The three winners of honorable men- 
tions in the Village Art Center’s first 
open sculpture show, held last spring, 
are being featured in joint showing at 
the Center’s exhibition headquarters, 
St. John’s-in-the-Village. Marjorie Karr, 
the most experimental of the three, is 
equally at ease with rugged figures in 
motion, and with smooth, elongated 
heads and a torso, expertly carved, that 
approach abstraction. 

Allen Townsend Terrell attacks his 
medium from two quite different angles, 
as exemplified in sensitive, well char- 
acterized heads, and two formal deco- 
rative pieces, a bas-relief in English 
Regency manner and a lamp in Empire 
manner. Harold Tovich follows the path 
of Lehmbruck in Blind Youth and the 
Bird, stylizes The Sisters effectively, 
then turns to conventional portraiture in 
the head of Phyllis. (To Nov. 19).—J. G. 


Views of Gloucester 


Romantic watercolors, painted by 
Nathaniel Dirk along Massachusetts’ 
North Shore, are to be seen in an exhi- 
bition at the George Binet Gallery, in 
Manhattan. Remembered are the sim- 
ple commanding forms employed in 
Murky Sunrise and the loose free han- 
dling of water in Ominous Sea. Muted 
color and calligraphic trees make 






hans hofmann 


winter class now 
morning—afternoon—evening 


a saturday children's class will be held 
throughout the session by mrs. mercedes carles 





Queechee Gulf an effective work. See- 
ing the artist’s depiction of the old fish- 
ing schooner, The Effie M. Morrissey, 
is guaranteed to produce a nostalgic 
twinge in the hearts of those who have 
spent their summers in Gloucester’s art 
colony. To November 30.—B. W. 


Eleanor Bazner Exhibits 


Paintings and drawings by Eleanor 
Bazner are now on view at the Studio 
Gallery. Remembered among the oils 
on view is Key Largo, illustrating Miss 
Bazner’s feeling for paint per se. The 
artist shows greater development in her 
drawings than in most of her oils, how- 
ever. Among the best in the former de- 
partment are a sensitive Nude, with its 
losts and founds; Spilings, with its ex- 
citement of lines; and Wooden Cart, a 
well thought-out essay. (To Nov. 27.) 

—B. W. 


Two at Bonestell 


A sculptor and a painter, Lillian 
Landis and Dolia Lorian, shared the 
Bonestell Galleries early this month. 
Working in modern idiom, Miss Landis 
designed her characterizations with 
economy and insight. Wounded Head, 
Waiting and The Valiant One were 
outstanding works, whose figures all 
seemed somewhat surprised to be so 
gently but irrevocably captured in 
stone. 

Introducing her first one-man show 
of abstract paintings, Miss Lorian re- 
marked: “Despite my turbulent expe- 
riences when coming in touch with na- 
ture, I try to conceive its greatness and 
perceive as well as express its essential 
qualities.” An excellent approach, but 
unfortunately turbulence more than 
controlled expression was evident in 
the pictures displayed.—J. K. R. 
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TSCHACBASOV 


SCHOOL OF CREATIVE PAINTING 


Evening Classes 
Chelsea Hotel, 222 West 23rd Street, New York 11 © CHelsea 3-3700 


THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCES tam 
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SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The School of Modern Art” 
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Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 
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ZADKINE 


SCHOOL OF MODERN 
SCULPTURE & DRAWING 


Paris, France 


NOW ACCEPTING STUDENTS 
Approved under G.I. Bill 


7 
For information write 
Macdougall, 38 Union Square, N. Y. 3 


PAINT with the LEONETTIS 


Direct from the Art Students League 
October through May 
Long or short term 


Instruction in Landscape, Figure, 
Portrait, and Still-life Painting. 
Write for particulars, to 
TAMPA ART INSTITUTE 
Municipal Auditorium 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 


SARI DIENES STUDIO 


MODERN ART CLASSES 


FOUNDED ON BASIC PRINCIPLES 
58 West 57 Street Circle 6-5340 


PRIVATE STUDIO CLASS 
Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Winter Classes In New York City 
Opening Jan. 6, 1947. For information write to 


Cueto elt, 56th St. at 7th Ave. 
New York, Cirele 7-5146 


the School jor Ant Studies 


Morning, Afternoon & Evening Classe¢in 


Painting © Sculpture © Drawing 


Approved Under G. |. Bill of Rights 
Distinguished Faculty 


MAURICE GLICKMAN, Director 
2231 B’way at 79th St., N. Y. TR. 7-1760 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Boardman Robinson, Lawrence Barrett, 
Edgar Britton, George Vander Sluis 
Classes in drawing, painting, mural 

design, lithography. 
Registrar, Colorado Springs. Colorado 


RINGELING =n" 


Study Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, Fashion Arts, 
Interior Decoration in sunny Florida. Faculty of outstend- 
ing artists. Use Ringling Circus and Ringling Museum. 
Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Unbelievably lov 
eost. Write for as & folder “‘In Florida Sunshine.’’ 


= FLORIDA 
FOR SALE: 


Exec. 
ccc 

Splendid collection of 2500 negatives 
of paintings, old and modern masters, 
taken by outstanding art photographers 
in Europe and U. S. Excellently suited 
for educational purposes. Box 1211. 


Address: 


Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 


It is shocking that the statement 
is often made, either directly or by 
inference, that Primitives could have 
been descriptive or naturalistic had 
they so desired. Such complete ignor- 
ance of art history is unpardonable 
from art critics, museum officials and 
the like. It is paramount to declar- 
ing that they could just as easily 
have erected sky-scrapers as rude 
huts, airplanes as easily as canoes. 
The fact is that the art of being real- 
istic or naturalistic required cen- 
turies of observation and discovery. 
Sometimes—as in Egypt—it appears 
fairly early, to be lost later as art 
comes under the tyranny of formal 
design. It was highly developed in 
Ancient Greece and Rome but was 
lost during the Dark Ages to be re- 
discovered only after 400 years of 
experiment that preceded the Ren- 
aissance. Sculpture being real or 
fact and painting being an illusion 
of reality or fact, depending for its 
success on scientific principles of 
light and mathematics, one may gen- 
erally note more realism among 
primitive sculptors than among 
primitive painters. How strange that 
our scientific age should seek to re- 
pudiate all the science of painting! 


Images of Guerin 


PAINTINGS BY JEAN GUERIN, at the Pas- 
sedoit Gallery, mark the tendency of 
many modern artists to search below 
the outer forms of the world for inner 
implications, while still retaining a basis 
of objective fact. Guerin has entitled 
his exhibition Images, which is a more 
satisfactory label than the ones at- 
tached to the canvases. For they appear 
to be the images reflecting the artist’s 
conceptions in both intensity and per- 
sonal design. 

Guerin paints large forms boldly in 
richness of color, usually accentuated 
by a background of horizontals in black 
and white. All the canvases possess an 
architectonic soundness of structure, 
but they also possess a certain richness 
of matter, an appealing tactile attrac- 
tion in their forms. They do not so 
much employ new forms as arrange 
them in an original manner, relying on 
color for the emotional element.—M. B. 


Prints in Philadelphia 


[Continued from page 19] 


than 640 members and its annual exhi- 
bitions draw entries from every part of 
the nation. On its board are several 
famous collectors and patrons, as well 
as practicing artists of wide reputation. 

One of the Club’s declared objectives 
is to provide contact between artist and 
collector; and so successfully has it 
functioned in this field that in one year 
it sold out of its exhibitions 1,212 prints 
by 279 artists to 425 different buyers. 

—FRANK CASPERS. 


POSITION WANTED 


College art teacher (woman with B.S. 
in Edu., A.M. and several years’ ex- 
perience teaching general college art) 
has decided to return to teaching after 
two years’ experience as_ technical 
artist. Write c/o Art Digest, Box 1992. 


MEXICO 


ARTS ¢ CRAFTS.° SPANISH 


ESCUELA UNIVERSITARIA 
DE BELLAS ARTES 
AT SAN MIGUEL DE ALLENDE 


Continuous Terms from January 1! 
Accredited under 
G.I. Bill of Rights 


For illustrated folder write to 
Stirling Dickinson, Director 
1500 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

BEGINNERS’ 


ART CLASSES 


Individual instruction by JON GNAGY 
whose new simplified method of teaching the 
layman is featured each week on NBC televi- 
sion. Enroll now and discover how you too can 
paint a remarkable picture even though you have 
never held a brush or drawn a straight line. 


JON GNAGY schoo! of Painting 


2 Columbus Circle at 58th & Broadway 
New York City © COlumbus 5-4476 


YT ofane 
Uf Chicago 


Professional School. Fine Arts, Painting. Sculp- 
ture. Industrial and Advertising Arts. Fashion 
Drawing. Interior Decoration. Dress Construction, 
Dress Design. Teacher Training. Accredited. De- 
grees. Diploma. Catalog. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinels. Box 100 


PAINT THIS WINTER IN FLORIDA 


Ganns 


SCHOOL OF ART 
JANUARY Ist TO MAY 1st 


Approved Under G.I. Bill 
Write for Circular: 131 N. Pineapple Ave. 
Sarasota, Fla. 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial “Art, Teachers’ Training. 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 


SCHOOL of the 


BUTLER ART INSTITUTE 


524 WICK AVE., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Instructors CLYDE SINGER—FRED YOST 
For catalog address the secretary 


? School of Design for Women 
102nd YEAR. Design, illustration 
and advertising, interior decoration, 
fashion design, fashion illustration, 


ne arts, teacher training. B.F.A. 
in all courses. Photography, pup- 


INSTITUTE ‘ 


idee: school ‘of art applied to it 
A F T dustry. Catalog on oe 
OF Philedeiphie 21. Pa. 
CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
Adreting and Commercial Art 
eacher-Training 


Fine Arts — Four Degrees granted including 
Master of Fine Arts. 


Write for catalogue 
5212 Broadway, Oakland 11, 


The Art Digest 


Calif. 
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365 PAINTING DAYS PER 
YEAR IN SAN DIEGO!!! 


San Diego School 
of Arts and Crafts 


“The Art School on the Cliffs 
at Ocean Beach” 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, 
Director, Former Director 
THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ART 


5116 Narragansett Ave., San Diego 7 
Art Academy of Cincinnati 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

GRAPHIC i 
SCULPTURE COMMERCIAL ART 
PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 23, 1946 
Philip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


st 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1946 




















Advertising 
ration, Stage Cratt, 





etc. Catalogs on request. 


ABBOTT ART SCHOOL 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL ART 
Commercial, fashion illustration, costume design, interior de- 
sign and decoration, design for textiles. 3-year professional 
courses. Certificates, credits. Day, evening classes. Faculty of 
mecessful artists. Scientifically lighted classrooms, 
equipped. New location next to Arts Club of Washington, near 
National Art Gallery. Placement assistance. 


ANNE F. ABBOTT, 


Directo 
Sex 8, 2013 | Street, D 


r 
W.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





LOS ANGELES COUNTY 


ART INSTITUTE 


FORMERLY OTIS ART INSTITUTE 
COURSES IN FINE AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS. DAY AND 
NIGHT CLASSES. ADULT AND 
JUVENILE. ENROLLMENT 1947 ONLY. 
2401 WILSHIRE BLYD., LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 














BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL | 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
Classes In The Museum on Huntington Avense and schoo! 
buliding. Unlimited contact with Museum collection through study 
and lectures. Professional training in Drawing, Graphie Arts, 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial Arts. 
Coramies. Est. 1876. Also Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 


Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 





CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 


TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Endowed, Ne Tuition. Entrance Fee $30 a Semester. 
Affiliated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
lith St. & N. ¥. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 


NORTON WINTER TERM 
COMPLETE ART 

SCHOOL COURSES. WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION. 

OF A RT W. PALM BEACH 

Don’t forget to give your art student 

friend a subscription to the ArT DIGEST. 

$4 one year, 20 issues. 


FLORIDA 
November 15, 1946 





Ceramics in Syracuse 
[Continued from page 5] 


terned with black. Rex Mason would 
seem to be almost atavistic in his stone- 
ware glazed vase that conjures up 
memories of Caldean ware. 

The beauty of shape per se is felt in 
an asymetric wine bottle and cups as- 
sayed by Simeon Nash, Jr. Arpad Rosti 
shows a textured and abstract plate 
notable for its balanced earth colors. 
Unusual is the plastic effect of a partly. 
glazed tile by Ilse Hamannruocco, Lil- 
lian Swann Saarinen exhibits a Hippo- 
potamus and Twins, seen last at the 
Midtown Galleries in New York. It is 
still as appealing as when then viewed. 

Not soon forgotten is the serenity of 
a monumental terra cotta St. Francis 
by Carl L. Schmitz, nor in a different 
vein the abandon of Susi Singer-Schin- 
nerl’s Fancy Lady. Fletcher Martin has 
been unmistakably imprisoned in terra 
cotta by Mitzi Solomon. 

Aside from the exhibition’s success 
esthetically, it is interesting to note, in 
closing, that opening day sales reached 
an unprecedented high, falling not too 
short of a sell-out at the time of this 
reviewer’s departure from Syracuse. A 
heartening percentage of sales from the 
exhibition, he was informed, were to 
Syracusians, who had turned out in 
force to avail themselves of the exhi- 
bition’s offerings. 

Speakers at the exhibition’s preview 
included Syracuse’s Mayor Frank Cos- 
tello; Dr, William M. Milliken, Director 
of the Cleveland Museum of Fine Arts 
and Chairman of the National Ceramic 
Advisory Council; Richard H. Pass, 
President of the Onondaga Pottery 
Company; Oscar F. Soule, President, 
Board of Trustees, Syracuse Museum; 
Anna Wetherill Olmsted, Director of the 
Syracuse Museum, and Siegfried Weng, 
Director of the Dayton Institute. 

Upon completion of the current show- 
ing, the exhibition will go on nation- 
wide tour, with its first stop at the 
Metropolitan Museum.—BEN WOLF. 


Birth of Boogie Woogie: SCHRECKENGOST 





ACADEMY OF 


ARTS 


FINE ARTS 
COMMERCIAL ARTS 
ANATOMY 

FASHION 
WATERCOLOR 


OIL PAINTING 
INTERIOR DESIGN 
ADVERTISING DESIGN 
e ee 
Open All Year. Only 30 Minutes from 
Times Square, N. Y. City. Tuition and 
materials under G. I. Bill of Rights. 


Write or Call for Further Information. 


T. R. BOGUT, Director 
847 Broad Street—Top Floors 


NEWARK 2, NEW JERSEY 
Mitchell 2-8378 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress De- 
sign, Fashion, Illustration, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. Students may 





live in supervised residences and en- 
joy many University activities. 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, 


Director, Room 20 





CLEARWATER 


MUSEUM SCHOOL OF ART 
Associated with 
Clearwater Art Museum 
CLEARWATER, FLORIDA 


Write for descriptive folder 
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” INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


632 N. DEARBORN @ CHICAGO 10 @ ASK FOR CATALOG 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


PAINTING ILLUSTRATION 
MURAL DECORATION 


WRITE FOR CATALOG. BROAD AND 
CHERRY STS., PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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SCULPTURE 


Courses by mail in 
modern, creative art. 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


Author: The New Art Education (Harpers). 
Experiencing American Pictures (Harpers) . 
Bulletins on request. 





DESIGN WORKSHOP .... Nyack, N. Y. 
LEAR PORTRAIT PAINTING 
AT HOME 







» © Previous art training or 
talent NOT necessary. This 
new Stuart System teaches 
you, in 11 simple, easy-to- 
follow lessons, to make 
exact charcoal end oil 
likenesses. Guidance for your every step. 
Send for free book today. 


STUART STUDIOS, Room 511 
121 Monument Circle Indianapolis 9, Ind, 


Please send me free book and outline of lessons. 
Name. 
Street 


City —_— State 
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THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 


NATIONAL SECRETARY : WILFORD 8. CONROW 
154 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
c/o National Secretary 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange. N. J. 


NATIONAL Director, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, 306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, LOUIS BETTS, DEAN CORNWELL, HARVEY DUNN, GORDON 


GRANT, WILLIAM H. GOMPERT, 
DR. GUSTAVE J. 


NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES C. 


NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN, GEORG LOBER, HORART NICHOLS, 


PLATT, TABER SEARS, HERBERT M. STOOPS, 


FREDERIC WHITAKER, JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS, KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL W. WHITENER, JOHN G. WOLCOTT. 


League Protests to the 
- Department of State 


The League has directed a leter to 
the Secretary of State, Hon. James F. 
Byrnes, protesting the one-sided repre- 
sentation of American Art in its globe- 
trotting exhibition. This action of the 
League was taken at its meeting four 
weeks ago, but, as was pointed out, our 
letter was withheld until after election 
that there might be no possible political 
implication in our action. We present it 
herewith: 

November 6, 1946 
Hon. James F. Byrnes, Secretary, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 


The advent of the State Department 
into the field of art and its manner of 
exploiting it is disturbing to most of 
our artists. 

They view with uneasiness and mis- 
giving the one-sided selections of works 
which are presumed to represent and 
reflect our art to other nations. 

That a great preponderance of one 
single kind of work was selected for 
your venture is not even susceptible of 
dispute. The leading art organizations, 
among which are the National Acad- 
emy of Design and Salmagundi, are 
decidedly in accord with our League 
that the selections in your exhibit are 
manifestly unfair and unrepresentative. 


The unshakeable feeling among our 
artists is that our Departments should 
represent all our people and all our 
artists, and are not presumed to help 
create a monopoly for one school of 
fashion in art. 

The American Artists Professional 
League was conceived and incorporated 
to help solve the problems of our artists 
and advance American art. That it has 
grown in two decades to be the largest 
art organization in America, with chap- 
ters in our various states and terri- 
tories, is evidence of its success and its 
usefulness to our artists. 

The League is the most democratic 
of all groups and has steadfastly re- 
frained from taking sides with any 
school or following blindly after for- 
eign trends, insisting on fairness to all. 
It has had to combat the persistent 
attempts of one group, however, to cre- 
ate a monopoly in museums and other- 
wise control criticisms and galleries. It 
inaugurated and advanced the Dual 
Jury System whereby work is selected 
on merits regardless of school. 

Our associated groups question the 
cultural value of any exhibition which 
is so strongly marked with the radical- 
ism of the new trends of European art. 
This is not indigenous to our soil. 

Against this the League is dedicated, 
and I am therefore directed by our 
Board, respectfully to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that your Department’s 
collection is unfair and not representa- 
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tive of American art, and ask you to 
re-examine it—its methods of selection 
and the qualifications of those to whom 
you have entrusted this responsibility. 
Respectfully and sincerely yours, 


The American Artists Profes- 
sional League. 
ALBERT T. REID, 
National Vice-President. 


Bouquet for California 


It is like sending coal to Newcastle, 
sending a bouquet to California, even 
a verbal one, but it is inescapable. One 
of the finest pieces of enterprise in 
connection with the American Art 
Week is that of the Carmel Art Asso- 
ciation in collaboration with the Mon- 
terey Peninsula Herald. 

This progressive paper devoted four- 
teen pages to exploit American Art 
Week, its artists, and 21 up-and-coming 
stores who realized the import of the 
occasion and their opportunity to help 
advance the cultural life of the com- 
munity. 

Each of these stores displayed paint- 
ings prominently in their windows, and 
also ran large reproductions of these 
pictures in their display advertisements, 
which were quite uniform. The front 
page of the paper had an attractive 
design with “American Art Week” su- 
perimposed in large letters, and incor- 
porated an index of the firms advertis- 
ing and participating. The text, which 
featured a splendid editorial on Ameri- 
can Art Week, included a story of the 
American Artists Professional League 
and its accomplishments and how this 
Week, which began some decade and a 
half ago, had its start. 

There are feature stories about local 
artists, their studios and their activi- 
ties. The text is plentifully interspersed 
with reproductions of top-notch art. 
The Carmel Art Association also sent 
a representative exhibition to the Grand 
Central Galleries here in New York 
for American Art Week. 

We can think of no finer example to 
pass on to our other Chapters to show 
what can be done, successfully and 
profitably, and the congratulations, ap- 
preciation and admiration of our Board 
goes to the Carmel group, the Mon- 
terey Peninsula Herald, to these far- 
seeing merchants, and to the resource- 
ful and energetic Advertising Manager 
of the paper, James G. Merbs. 


Sucker Bait 


For a long time complaints have kept 
coming into the League regarding com- 
missions charged by a dealer on the 
sale of pictures. The artist was to do 
some paintings for $37.50 each in one 
particular case. The dealer talked 
about the sale price being $75. He didn’t 
put a period there. In his mental italics 


he had some reservations—like signs we 
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Pictures for the Asking 


Where in the world did the idea ever 
get started that artists should con- 
tribute their work for free in the case 
of every and all schemes to raise money 
for various charities. 

Right now we are urged to donate 
a painting to go into a large exhibition 
where the pictures will be auctioned for 
a hyphenated charity. For one, we de- 
clared to several confreres that we def- 
mitely were just not going to do it. At 
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Tunis Purchase Prize in the 9th An- 
nual of the Connecticut Watercolor 
Society with his Visitation at Boothbay 
Harbor. The exhibition will be on view 
at the Avery Memorial in Hartford 
through December 1. 


Howe Honored by France 


Thomas Carr Howe, Jr., director of 
the California Palace of the Legion of 
Honor, has been awarded the cross of 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor in 
recognition of his services in restoring 
looted art to France. 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


AKKON, OHIO 
Art Institute To Nov. 28: Litho- 
graphs; Paintings by Roy Wil- 
heim. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To Dec. 
7: Paintings by Ezra Ames. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 
Addison Gallery To Nov.: 
Charlies Sheeler. 
AUBURN, N. Y. 

Cayuga Museum 
Under Fire. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Museum of Art Jo Nov. 27: Pedro 
Figari; To Nov. 28: African Art. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Copley Society From Nov. 18: Paint- 
ings by Cora Wellman. 

Doll & Richards From Nov. 18: 
Watercolors by Andrew Wyeth. 

Guild of Boston Artists From Nov. 
18: Pastels by Laura Coombs Hilis. 
Institute of Modern Art Nov.: 10th 
Anniversary Retrospective. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: 
Accessions. 

Robert Vose From Nov. 18: 
Paintings. 

BOWLING GREEN, OHIO 

Art Workshop Nov.: Kraushaar Gal- 
lery Group Show. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Art Gallery Nov.: Contem 
porary British Painting. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute 
stable - Turner 
Lithographs. 
Palette & Chisel Academy Nov.: An 
nual Small Picture Show. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Taft Museum Jo Nov. 30: Art and 
Fashion of Renaissance. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Ten Thirty Gallery 7To Nov. 30: 
Works by Marsden Hartley. 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 

Fine Arts Center Nov.: 19th Cen- 
tury French Paintings; Merida 
Prints. 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts From Nov. 19: 
Advertising and Editorial Arts. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.: Works 
by De Forrest Judd; American 
Folk Art. 

DAVENPORT, IOWA 

Municipal Art Gallery Nov.: Quad 
City Artists Annual. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
Art Institute Nov.: 
color and Print Maker 
Works by A. Campbell. 

DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Nov.: Contemporary 
French Painting; Revolutionaries in 


Works by 


Nov.: Fine Arts 


Recent 


Whorf 


Nov.: Hogarth-Con- 
Show; Florsheim 


Ohio Water 


Shows; 


Art. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Art Gallery Nov.: Oil in Water 
color; Graphic Arts Exhibition. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

Wash. County Museum of Fine Arts 
Nov.: IBM Prints and Watercolors 

HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum Nov.: 
color Annual. 

HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine 
Texas General. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

Herron Art Institute Nor. 
nica Collection; Indiana 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery of Art Nor. 
Painting; Goya Eichings. 

LA JOLLA, CALIF. 

Art Center Nov.: Painting and Sculp 
ture Group. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Watercolor Society Zo Nov 
26th Annual. 

LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Memorial Museum T7o Nov. 
21: Chicago Annual 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 

Currier Gallery Nov. 
Marguerite Pearson 
Norma B. Hall. 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Art Gallery To Nor. 25: 
Paintings by Thomas Eakins. 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute To Dec. 1: 3 Centuries 
of British Art. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Hanley Gallery Jo Dec. 7: 
by Syd Fossum. 

Institute of Arts Nov.: Local Artists 
32nd Annual. 

Walker Art Center Jo 
Works by Lenore Erik-Alt; 
Paintings by Agnes Sims. 

MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Art Museum 7o Nov. 24: 
Annual. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. 
Museum of Fine Arts To Nov. 31: 
16th Jury Annual. 


34 


Water- 
Arts Nov.: 8th 
Britan 


Group. 


Chinese 


Selections 


Works by 
Carl Peters 


Works 


Nov. 84 
Nov. 


16th N.d 


MONTEREY, CALIF. 
Pat Wall Gallery From 
Works by Jean Varda. 
NEWARK. N. J. 
Newark Museum 

New Jersey. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. 7 

Arts & Crafts Club 7o Nov. 24: 
Paintings by Bill Bomar, Roger 
Holt. 

NORFOLK, VA. 

Museum of Arts & Sciences To Nov. 
24: Fali Exhibition; Works by 
Greta Matson. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Nov. 27: 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute To Nov. 23: 
Watercolor 26th Annual; 
European Masters. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Penn. Academy of Fine Arts To 
Nov. 24: 44th Watercolor and 
Print Annual; 45th Miniatures An- 
nual; Paintings, Hobson Pittman. 

Art Alliance To Dec. 2: Watercolors 
by Elias Newman, Paintings by 
Martin Friedman; Works by Dosa- 
mantes, 


Nov. 20: 


Nov.: Owned in 


Group. 


Calif. 
Nov.: 


McClees Gallery To Nov. 23: Pas_els 
by Paulette Von Roekens. 

Print Club To Nov. 29: Works by 
Dimitri Petrov. 

Ragan Associates To Dec. 4: 
by Leroy Weber, Jr. 
Woodmere Art Gallery To Nov. 24: 
Bucks County Group. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute Nov.: Painting in 
U.S. 1946. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Art Museum Nov.; 
€ Sculptors Guild. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
Art Association From Nov. 18: Ro- 
tating Annual. 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Art Gallery Nov.: Northern 
Calif. Arts Annual; Etchings by 
Max Pollak. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
Witte Museum 7o Nov. 20: 
ings by Dan Lutz. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Palace of Legion of Honor From 
Nov. 13: Works by Marguerite & 
William Zorach; Paintings by Karl 
Priebe and Carol Blanchard. 


Works 


Oregon Painters 


Paint- 


De Young Memorial Museum [7% 
Nov. 30: Paintings by Marsden 
Hartley. 

Museum of Art To Dec. 1: Women 
Artists 21st Annual. § 
SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum To Dec. 1: Maste 
Drawings; Callahan Retrospective, 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Nov.; 
Ceramic National. 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art Nov.: French Paint. 
ings. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. } 
Arts Club To Dec. 6: Etchings by 
Reynold Weidenaar. 

Howard Univ. Nov.: Works by Min 
Citron. 

National Gallery To Dec. 12: Works 
by Rodin. 

Smithsonian Institution To Nov. 24: 
Serigraphs by Leonard Pytlak. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 

Norton Gallery To Nov. 24: Works 
by Diego Rivera. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Art Center To Dec. 1: 
ware Annual. 


11th 


33rd Del 


EXHIBITIONS IN NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) 
23: Sculpture by Nat Werner; 
Paintings by Arthur Emptage; 
Vov. 25-Dec. 15: Audubon Artists. 

Acquavella Galleries (38E57) Nov.: 
Paintinas ty Camilio Egas. 

Alonzo Gallery (58W57) Nov.: Con- 
emporary Americans. 

American Academy of Arts & Let- 
ters (155 St. and B’way) Ner. 25- 
Dec. 15: Audubon Artists 5th An- 
nual, 

American British Art Center 
56) From Nov. 19: 
Everett Shinn: Nov. 
Audubon Artists. 

American Museum of Natural His- 
tory (Central Pk. W. at 79) Nov.: 
France Comes Back; Native Carv- 
ings. 

Architectural League (115E40) 
From Nov. 18: Houses USA 1607- 
1946. 

Argent Galleries (42W57) To Nov. 
23: Watercolors by Mabel Scott 
Georgi; Paintings by Edith R. 
Abbot. 

Art of this Century (30W57) Nov.: 
Paintings by Rudi Blesh, Virginia 
Admiral, 

Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) 
Paintings by Lewin Alcopley. 

Associated American Artists 
Fifth) Now. 18-Dec. 7: 
by Joseph Hirsch. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) Nor.: 
Watercolors by John W. McCoy. 
Barbizon-Plaza Art Gallery (58 and 
6th) From Nov. 18: Works by 
Robert Earle. 

Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
From Nov. 23: 10th Annual Chris 
mas Group. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) To Dec. 1 
Paintings by Andre Girard. 

Binet Gallery (67E57) Novr.: Wa 
tercolors by Nathaniel Dirk. 
Bonestell Gallery (18E57) To Nov 
23: Paintings by Shum. 
Mortimer Brandt Gallery 
Nov.: Old Masters. 
Brooklyn Museum (Eastern Pkwy.) 
Nov.: Works by Theodore Robin 
son; Vanguard Group. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) 
Old Masters. 

Buchholz Gallery (32E57) From 
Nov. 18: The Actors by Max Beck 
mann. 

Carroll Carstairs 
Nor. 25: 
by W. E. 

Century Association 
Fall Exhibition of 
bers 

Chinese Gallery (38E57) From Nov 
16: Oils by Albert Freedberg. 

Clay Club (4W8) Nov.: Sculpture 
by Jean De Marco. 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) To 
Nov. 28: 3 Watercolorists. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) 
Paintings by Reuben Tam. 

«Durand - Ruel Galleries (12E57) 
Nov.: Paintings by Walt Kuhn. 

Durlacher Bros. (11E57) Nov.: 10th 
Annual American Exhibition of Old 
Master Drawings. 

Duttons, Inc. (270 Park) Nov.: Wa 
tercolors by Doris and Richard 
Beer. 

Egan Gallery (63E57) Nor.-: 
by Joseph Krause. 

Sth St. Gallery (33W8) To Nov. 
27: Landscapes by William Fisher. 
Feigl Gallery (601 Madison) Nov.: 
Watercolors by DeHirsh Margules. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Nor. 


To Nov. 


(44W 
Paintings by 
25-Dec. 15: 


Nov.: 


(711 
Paintings 


(15E57) 


Nov. 


(11E57) 
Paintings of 
Wiedemann. 
(7W43) .Nov.: 
Artist Mem 


From 


Colombia 


Nov.: 


Works 


23: Stage Sets and Designs; To 
Nov. 25: Paintings by M. Kath- 
erine Wiggins; Nov. 25-Dec. 15: 
Audubon Ar°ists. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) Jo Nov. 
23: Works by Estel Novic. 

French & Co., Ine. (210E57) Nov. 
19-Dec. 7%: Interiors and Gardens 
by Dobujinsky. 

Frick Museum (1E70) 
manent Collection. 

Friedman Gallery (20E49) To Dec. 
1: Works by Florian. 

Galerie Neuf (342E79) To Nov. 25: 
Paintings by Ben Wilson. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46W57) From 
Nov. 25: Paintings by Eugen Spiro. 

The Garret (47E12) Nov.; Paint- 
ings by R. B. Rogers. 

Glackens Studio (10W9) Nov.: 9th 
Annual Memorial Exhibition. 

Gramercy Galleries (38 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Nov. 29: Group Show. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) From Nov. 19: Works 
by Gordon Grant (55E57) To Nov. 
23: Paintings by Terence R. Duren. 

Harlow & Co. (42E57) To Nov. 
30: Etchings by Rembrandt and 
Whistler. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) Jo Nov. 30: 
Paintings by Jean Hugo. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) Nov. 25- 
Dec. 15: Audubon Artists; To Nov. 
30: Little Old New York; To Nov. 
22: Work by Louise Hagen. 
Kleeman Galleries (65E57) To Nov. 
23: Paintings by Johannes Schiefer. 

Knoedler Galleries (14E57) To Nov. 
23: 100th Anniversary Revievc. 
Kootz Gallery (15E57) To Nov. 30: 
Paintings by Byron Browne. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) 
Nov. 18: 
Bois. 
Laurel Gallery (48E57) To Nor. 
30: Watercolors by Frances Pratt. 
Mortimer Levitt Gallery (16W57) 
To Nov. 23: Sculpture by Jose de 
Rivera. 

Julien Levy Gallery (42E57) To 
Dec. 12: Paintings by Leonid. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) To 
Nov. 22: Modern French Still 
Lifes. 

Joseph Luyber’ Galleries (Hotel 
Brevoort, Fifth at 8) From Nov. 
18: Paintings by Revington Ar 
thur. 

Macbeth Gallery (11E57) To Nor. 
30: Works byw Ogden Pleissner. 
Manor House (383 Madison) From 
Nov. 20: Paintings by 5 British 
Artists. 

Marquie Gallery (16W57) To Nor. 
30: Paintings by Gattorno. 

Pierre Matisse Gallery (41E57) 
Nov.: Works by Yves Tanguy. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (Fifth 
at 82) To Nov. 24: War's Toll of 
Italian Art; Nov.: The Renais 
sance; McClellan Collection; Con- 
temporary American Painting and 
Sculpture. 
Midtown Galleries 
From Nor. 19: 
Sepeshy. 

Milch Galleries 
Nov. 18: 
entine. 
Morton Galleries (117W58) 
Nov. 18: Group Show. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
Nov.: 14 Americans; Recent Ac 
quisiitons. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(24E54) Nov.: Fall Exhibition of 
Contemporary Works. 


Nov.: Per- 


From 
Works by Guy Pene du 


(605 
Works 


Madison) 
by Zoltan 


(10W57 From 
Works by Louis di Val- 


From 


National Academy 

To Dec. 3: 
3ist Annual. 

New School of Social Research (66 
W12) Nov.: Wood Cuts by Adja 
Yunkers. 

New York Historical Society (Cen- 
tral Pk. W. at 77) Nov.: Historie 
Hudson; To Nov. 24: Allied Art- 
ists 33rd Annual. 

New York Public Library (127W58) 
Nov.: Watercolors by John §&. 
Schwartz. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) Nov. 
25-Dec. 15: Audubon Artists. 

Newton Galleries (11E57) Nov. 25- 
Dec. 15: Audubon Artists. 

Nicholson Gallery (69E57) 
American Paintings. 

Nierendorf Gallery (53E57) Nov.: 
Works by Paul Klee. 

Niveau Gallery (63E57) 
Works by Chagall. 

Norlyst Gallery (59W56) Nov. 18- 
30: Paintings by Custis Brooks. 


(1083 Fifth) 
Society of Etchers 


Nov.: 


Nov.: 


Harry Shaw Newman Gallery (150 ; 


Lexington) Nov.: American Genre. 

Parish House (207E16) Nov.: Vil: 
lage Art Center Selections. 

Betty Parsons Gallery (15E57) To 
Nov. 30: Works by Lazzari. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Nov. 
23: Images by Jean Guerin. 

Perls Galleries (32E58) To Nov. 
30: Modern French Paintings. 

Pinacotheca (20W58) Nov.: Draw- 
ings by John Graham. 

Prologue Gallery (Park Ave. Thea 
tre at 59) To Nov. 21: Group 
Exhibition. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) From 
Nov. 18: Works by Henry Varnum 
Poor. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riverside) 
Nov.: Artists League of America 
Show. 

Roberts Art Gallery (380 Canal) 
Nov.: Wood Sculpture by Nicholas 
Mocharniuk; Works by Harry Rose- 
land, Carl Benton Compton. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) From 
Nov. 23: Christmas Group Show. 

Paul Rosenberg & Co. (16E57) To 
Nov. 30: French & American Group 


Show. 

Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32E67) 
To Nov. 23: The Horse in Paint 
and Sculpture. 

Schaeffer Galleries 
Old Masters. 

Schneider-Gabriel Galleries (69E57) 
Nov.: Selected Paintings. 

Jacques Seligmann Galleries (5E57) 
To Nov. 80: Selections from 
Provincetown Exhibition. 

Serigraph Galleries (38W57) From 
Nov. 18: Serigraphs by Pytlak. 

Studio Gallery (96 Fifth) 7o Nov. 
27: Paintings by Eleanor Bagner, 
Nov.: Works by Beysand Soshana 
Alfroyim. 

Lawrence Terzian 
Nov. 26: Paintings 
Peavy. 

Town Hall Club (123W43) 
Work by Frank Vincent DuMond. 

Village Art Center (224 Waverly) 
To Nov. 19: Sculpture Group Show: 

Weyhe Gallery (794 Lexington) 
From Nov. 18: Paintings by & 
Gikow. 

Whitney Museum (10W8) To Nov) 
28: Work by William Rimmer. 
Wildenstein & Co. (19E64) To Now 
23: Works by Toulouse-Lautrec. 


Willard Gallery (32E57) To ™ 
30: Paintings by Schanke 
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